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I 
WINTER'S HERALD. e 
Fortru from the ice-king’s palace rides 
His snappish servant, Frost; 
His charger is the cold, keen blast 


With which the leaves are tossed; 
And he calls with a loud and pierc.ng cry, 
‘"Tis time earth’s beauties fade and die! 


ome, flowers, now put away your pride, 
And bow your heads at last! 

Your day of reign is well-nigh o'er; 
Qur chains shall.bind ye fast!” 

And the flowers shudder unto death, 

And fall beneath the herald’s breath. 


Then onward hies the chilling frost: 
“‘ Haste, stately trees, to yield 


Your treasured jeaves! Behold, my breath 
Shall spread thém o’er the field!” 
And the trees are standing desolate, 
Their leaves hurled downward to their fate. 
Still faster speeds the herald o’er 
The sighing, trembling earth; 
The meadows darken ‘neath his feet, 
‘he brooks forget their mirth, 
Until, beneath the ice-king’s sway, 


The earth, with grief and woe, turns gray. 





Harrer’s MacazineE, WEERLY, 
AND BAZAR. 


HARPER’s MAGAZINE, HARPER’S WEEKLY, 
or HarPER’s BAZAR will be sent for one year to 
any Subscriber in the United States, PoSTAGE 
PRFPAID, on receipt of Four Dollars by the Pub- 


lishers. 








&= This Number of HARPER’s WEEK- 
LY contains more reading matter than 
an average octavo volume. The most 
popular authors of England and Amer- 
ica write constantly for the WEEKLY. 
As a journal of choice reading, com- 
bined with artistic attractions of t.e 
very highest order, it leaves every com- 
petitor in the distance, and is the best 
and cheapest periodical in the world. 


HARPER’S WEEKLY. 








be” With this Number of HARPER’S WEEK- 
LY is sent out gratuitously an illustrated E1GHT- 
PAGE SUPPLEMENT, containing further install- 
ments of FARJEON’S neu’ CHRISTMAS STORY, 


“GOLDEN GRAIN,” 


and of “THE PARISIANS” and “ PHINEAS RE- 
Dux.” 

Another illustrated E1GHT-PAGE SUPPLEMENT 
will be sent out gratuitously with the next Number 
of HARPER’s WEEKLY? 
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(?@ Harper’s Bazar for December 27 will 
contain the opening chapters of a 
NEW CHRISTMAS STORY 
éy ANTHONY TROLLOPE, with magnificent page 
illustrations, Like every thing that comes from 
Mr. TROLLOPE’S fen, this story will be found 
brilliant and interesting. 


THE CUBAN QUESTION. 


\ HAT war is we of this generation in 

this country know. The man who 
blind -invokes it is a fool. It is sometimes 
a last and stern necessity, but it is always 
terrible, Even HENRY CLay, who drove 
Mapison into proposing war with England 
in 1512, and who was the most ardent and 
passionate foe of Spanish power in South 
America, exclaimed, in one of his most fa- 
mous passages: “It is not every cause for 
war that should lead to war. War is one 
of those dreadful scourges that so shakes 
the foundations of society, overturns or 
changes the character of governments, in- 
terrupts or destroys the pursuits of private 
happiness, brings, in short, misery and 
wretchedness in 80 many forms, and, at 
last, ia in its issue so doubtful and hazard- 
ous, that nothing but dire necessity can jus- 
tify an appeal to arms.” In his noble dis- 
course upon PyM, GOLDWIN SMITH says of 
revolution what is true of war: “Let us 
never glorify revolution, Statesmanship is 
the art of avoiding it, and of making prog- 
ress at once continuous and calm. Revolu- 
tions are not only full of all that a good cit- 
izen and a good Christian hates while they 
last, but they leave a long train of bitter- 
ness behind. The energy and the exalta- 
tion of character which they call forth are 
paid for in the lassitude, the depression, the 
political infidelity, which ensue.” 

The pot-house clamors for war, but the 
honie pays for it. Newspapers that urged 
the American people to yield to the threats 
of more than a Spanish barbarity, and aequi- 


esce in the overthrow of their government 








by slave-holders, which denounced Mr. Sew- 
Akp’s declaration that there is always an 
irrepressible conflict betwe a liberty and 
slavery as a brutal and bloody manifesto of 
civil war, and which were not in the least 
troubled by the lash and the knife daily tor- 
turing four millions of people under our own 
flag, and those who for four years directly or 
indirectly sought to tear it down in disgrace, 
are profoundly concerned lest the honor of 
that flag should suffer by the slaughter in 
Cuba, and cry aloud for war, immediate, 
bloody, unsparing. From such sources the 
cry is despicable. War may be necessary, 
but let us see what it means. War with 
Spain would be the overthrow of the Span- 
ish republic by ours—a gleeful spectacle to 
every enemy of republicanism in the world ; 
it would be total anarchy in that country, 
already torn by dissension; desolation and 
massacre in Cuba; tragedy and heart-break 
in American homes; ravage of our coasts, 
enormous taxation, and suffering of the 
poor; it would be, after a sanguin.ry strug- 
gle, the separation of Cuba from Spain, to 
add, sooner or later, the murderers of Santi- 
ago and Havana, the Volunteers, the slaves— 
fifteen hundred thousand people of an alien 
race, language, religion, traditions, charac- 
ter, habits, steeped in ignorance, supersti- 
tion, and ferocity—to the population of the 
United States. We do not say that all this 
might not result in benefits to humanity. 
We do not say, as we did not say ten years 
ago, that the suffering and sorrow of the 
means should blind us to the glory of the 
end. Only when orators and newspapers 
ery frantically for war, let them know what 
they demand, and be very sure that human- 
ity will bless them for the result. 

There is, of course, a possibility of war. 
In the first place, was the Virginius an Amer- 
ican ship? If so, Spain is responsible for 
the capture and its consequences. The 
American doctrine is stated in Mr. WEB- 
STER’s letter to Mr. EVERETT in 1843, when 
Great Britain asserted the right of visit in 
time of peace. A ship may be called on to 
show her papers. But “the use of her pa- 
pers is in time of war to prove her neutrali- 
ty when visited by belligerent cruisers,” “not 
in time of peace on the high seas, where her 
rights are equal to the rights of any other 
vessel, and where none has a right to molest 
her.” He wdded: “ The Government of the 
United States fully admits that its flag can 
give no immunity to pirates, nor to any oth- 
er than regularly documented American ves- 
sels.” But in time of peace if any ship of 
war suspects that a flag is misused upon 
the high seas, it may only approach and 
accompany and observe; it can not visit, 
because, as Mr. WHEATON says, the right of 
search upon the high seas in time of peace 
would have “consequences far more fatal 
than those attending the ordinary belliger- 
ent right of search.” If, therefore, the Vir- 
ginius was an American ship, but not other- 
wise, and if she was unlawfully captured 
upon the high seas, we must insist that Spain 
shall make every reparation, including the 
exemplary punishment of the actual offend- 
ers, and a satisfactory guarantee that here- 
after hostilities shall be humanely conduct- 
ed, and that captives shall not be shot as 
rebels, but treated as prisoners of war. 
There is Spanish precedent, if that be want- 
ing, for in 1820 the Spanish General Moriz- 
LO, as savage a soldier as BURRIEL, and 
the patriot General BoLIvarR made such an 
engagement in the republic of Colombia. 

Should Spain decline to make this repara- 
tion and engagement, we must take care of 
our own ships and citizens, as we must if it 
should appear that Spain has lost control of 
Cuba. We could begin that care only by an 
armed demand upon the actual authorities 
in Cuba, which they would refuse, and the 
inevitable result would be war and our occu- 
pation of the island. If Spain, meanwhile, 
had declared war upon us, the other Euro- 
pean powers would decide whether it would 
be useful for them, or any of them, to aid her. 
If they remained neutral, we should still not 
recognize the independence of Cuba and re- 
tire, lest she should annex herself to some 
other nation. Therefore, if Spain will not 
or can not give us the reparation that we 
may justly claim, or satisfy us that we shall 
have no further occasion to complain, one of 
the most serious misfortunes that can befall 
this country and the cause of free government 
would menace us in the annexation of Cuba. 

Such a catastrophe would be an act of 
Nemesis. Fifty years ago we urged upon 
Spain, then a despotism, the retention of 
Cuba, knowing that it would be a bulwark 
of slavery in the United States. Twenty 
years ago we threatened Spain with stealing 
Cuba to extend the area ofourslavery. And 
now, when Spain is a republic, and when we 
have abolished slavery, events seem to be 
tending to impose Cuba upon us, and with 
it all the ferocious and disorderly and chaotic 
elements which slavery breeds, to add to 
that part of our own population in which 
they already exist. The most serious dan- 





ger that menaces this country is the moral 





and political weakening of the population. 


This would be hastened by a too rapid ex-. 


tension of territory, and especially by the 
addition of vast numbers of an utterly alien 
and incongruous people. The annexation 
of Cuba would thus be a grave misfortune. 
It would not necessarily be an insurmounta- 
ble peril, but certainly one to be avoided if 
honorably practicable. The destruction of 
New York by fire would not be a fatal blow 
either to the country or to the human race. 
It might even occasion a revival of religion. 
But such a calamitous fire is not therefore 
to be desired. 





A CHANCE OF ECONOMY. 
Two or three years ago Senator FENTON 
certain changes in the organiza- 
tion and methods of the customs service. 
However good they may have been, the fact 
that they were considered to have merely a 
party and personal inspiration swiftly dis- 
posed of them. But a searching and thor- 
ough revision of the whole customs system 
is most desirable, and would be a stroke of 
civil service reform sure to be most heartily 
welcomed by the country. Our present sys- 
tem was established when the commerce of 
the country was very small, and it has never 
been intelligently simplified and harmonized. 
It is full of abuses and extravagances and 
annoyances, which it would seem that every 
legislator must be as glad to reform as every 
tax-payer would be to see reformed. And 
yet change and improvement are highly im- 
probable. Reform in this matter must be 
the work of a party. But, under a vicious 
civil service system, what party in power 
wishes to reduce its patronage ? 

A few facts and figures will show at least 
what opportunities of reform there are. 
There is a custom-house at Frenchman’s 
Bay, in the State of Maine. During the last 
fiscal year the receipts at that seat of custom 
were thirty-six dollars and forty-five ceuts. 
The expenses of collecting that sum were 
six thousand seven hundred and eighty-three 
dollars. The Castine Custom-house collect- 
ed three hundred and seventy-six dollars 
and fifty-four cents, at an expense of only 
eight thousand five hundred and sixty-two 
dollars and twenty-five cents. Kennebunk 
collected six dollars and twenty-nine cents, 
at a cost of twelve hundred and seventy- 
nine dollars; while York, in the same State, 
collected nothing, at an expense of three hun- 
dred and sixty-eight dollars and thirty-nine 
cents. St. Augustine in Florida collected 
the same amount, but at a cost of six thou- 
sand seven hundred and forty-one dollars 
and three cents. Indeed, in a list of sixty- 
eight of the smaller custom-houses there 
were eleven which collected nothing what- 
ever, and the cost of collection was twenty- 
seven thousand nine hundred and nineteen 
dollars and ninety-five cents. 

There are various reasons urged for the 
continuance of these leaks of the Treasury, 
but the real reason is the patronage. There 
are a great many offices and dependencies 
and pickings and chances which are too val- 
uable in a party sense for either party to 
strive very strenuously to remove. The 
whole system of abuses of this kind, howev- 
er, is worth investigating, exposing, and re- 
forming. And to the legislator who is dis- 
posed to undertake the work we commend 
the first principle laid down by EpMuND 
BuRKE in his famous speech upon econom- 
ical reform: “That all jurisdictions which 
furnish more matter of expense, more temp- 
tation to oppression, or more means and in- 
struments of corrupt influence than advan- 
tage to justice or political administration, 
ought to be abc ished.” 





TWEED’; CONVICTION. 


It is but three or four years ago that cer- 
tain of TWEED’s retainers, and among them 
three or four respectable citizens, 
to erect a statue to the man who has just been 
most justly convicted as a felon, and with the 
profoundest approval of the country. That 
single fact is an illustration both of the pub- 
lic periland the public escape. The respect- 
able citizens who signed the proposal did not 
dare to do otherwise. They knew the enor- 
mous power of the man, and his unscrupu- 
lous use of it. They knew that he was the 
chief of the dominant political party in the 
city ; that the Governor and the Legislature 
obeyed his will; that judges on the bench 
were his tools, and lawyers at the bar his 
creatures; that he corrupted the press, and 
held bullies in his pay—and they signed un- 
der terror, as others sent bridal gifts to hi: 
daughter upon her marriage, knowing that 
he would publish their names, and not dar- 
ing to refuse. No man’s power seemed more 
absolute for his purposes than TWErED’s, 
and he was to have a statue! With Wasn- 
INGTON and FRANKLIN and SHAKESPEARE, 
he was to be honorec in enduring marble or 
bronze as a human benefactor. Public de- 
cency was outraged. One of the most re- 
nowned and honored of American citizens 





exposed the infamy in the journal of which 
he is the senior editor. But “ What will 
you do about it?” was the sneering reply. 
And all the while Tweep was a thief, and 
those who were to build the statue knew it, 
and three o. the most conspicuous citizens 
looked into the accounts of his confederate, 
and declared under their signatures that 
they were correct. 

Fortunately TWEED’s fall has been as sig- 
nal as his success. Upon the distinct proof 
of his crimes the whole decent community 
arose and began the work of reform. But 
while his party was defeated and his imme- 
diate confederates either escaped or shrunk 
into obscurity, he was personally sustained 
by his constituency, and seemed to defy the 
wrath of public opinion. His stolen wealth 
enabled him still to buy the tricks and tech- 
nicalities of lawyers, and for a long time he 
evaded justice. But at length brought to 
bay by the power of the honest State, and 
by the assiduity of law officers resolved that 
justice should be done, arraigned before a 
thoroughly able, brave, and incorruptible 
judge, whom all his arts could neither ca- 
jole nor terrify, nor all the wretched quib- 
bles and bullyings of counsel confuse or de- 
ceive, by an honest and unbought jury of 
his fellow-citizens WILLIAM M. TWEED has 
been convicted of enormous and continued 
frauds, and will expiate his crimes, like oth- 
er thieves, at Sing Sing or on Blackwell’s 
Island. 

If the career of this man is an illustration 
of the startling venality of our politics, the 
movement which ends in his conviction is 
the vindication of the power of the popular 
conscience working peacefully in legal forms. 
Our problem is to keep that conscience per- 
manently active, so that dangers menacing 
to society itself may be averted in the be- 
ginning. It is true that after a long strug- 
gle we deal satisfactorily with Tweep, but 
are we dealing with Tweedism? Do we 
comprehend the practices and chances in 
politics that make Tweeps and Tammany 
Rings not only possible, but probable? The 
overthrow of the Tammany Ring is ove of the 
most auspicious and siguificant events in our 
political history. Good citizens justly con- 
gratulate themselves. But let them not for- 
get that their political indifference preduced 
it. The price of good government is 1.ot vot- 
ing the regular ticket, but intelligence and 
vigilance. If good man will not take the 
trouble to govern, bad men will; and good 
government requires a great deal of trouble 
from every honest citizen. 





BELLIGERENT RIGHTS. 

Mexico, Chili, Peru, and Bolivia early 
recognized the Cuban revolutionists as bel- 
ligerents, and Peru has acknowledged their 
independence. The United States have been 
urged to do so, and the example of the Gov- 
ernment in the contest between Spain and 
her American colonies from 1810 to 1822 has 
been often cited as condemning its present 
action, especially by Mr. J. DE ARMAS Y¥ 
CESPEDEs in his appeal to Congress and the 
press. But the circumstances are essentially 
different. Those colonies had sea-ports, while 
the Cubans have none. To recognize the 
belligerency of the Cuban republic is to ac- 
knowledge its flag. Its sketch of a consti- 
tution authorizes letters of marque. But 
having no port, it could have no prize court. 
Our recognition of belligerence, therefore, 
would authorize it to cover the sea with 
privateers, which would be compelled to de- 
stroy their prizes. What would they do 
with the crews? And to what authority 
could we appeal for redress against the 
crimes of such privateers ? How could we 
justify to humanity and civilization our 
action in authorizing them ? 

Belligerency, as Mr. CANNING said, is a 
fact, not a principle, and the fact is not mere 
fighting, but ability to deal with the pres- 
ent consequences of fighting. There must 
be some kind of efficient corporate existence, 
“a certain degree of force and consistency,” 
as Mr. CANNING expressed it, in his famous 
note to Mr. STRATFORD CANNING in the case 
of Turkey and Greece; and he immediately 
illustrated his idea of the eviden:e of such 
force and consistency by saying, ‘‘ A power 
or a community (whichever it may be called) 
which is at war with another, and which 
covers the sea with its cruisers, must either 
be acknowledged as a belligerent or dealt 
with as a pirate.” Senator CARPENTER’S in- 
genious attempt to interpret the words of 
the neutrality act of 1818 so as to give to 
any insurrection belligerent rights failed 
utterly, and for the reason that Mr. SUMNER 
stated, namely, that there must be “achieved 
belligerence” before the fact can rightfully 
be acknowledged. 

Those who recommend a recognition of 
belligerence are not, perhaps, aware that it 
would give every Spanish cruiser the right 
of stopping every suspicious American ves- 
sel upon the high seas—a right which, in 
the present situation, we do not allow, al- 
though Dr. Wootsey, a very eminent au- 
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thority, is reported in the aecount of an in- 
terview to have conceded it. His own work 
upon international law, however, states dis- 
tinctly that the right of search is “only a 
war right;” and our government holds, as 
we have elsewhere stated, and without qual- 
ification, that a vessel on the high seas, in 
time of peace, is rightfully regarded as part 
of the territory of the nation to which she 
belongs, and subject to its “exclusive” juris- 
diction. This is the American doctrine, and, 
according to the reports from Washington, 
it is the view of Mr. Fisn. So far as Spain 
and the United States are concerned, this is 
a “time of peace ;” for Spain does not ad- 
mit that she is at war in Cuba, and the 
United States have not declared that war 
exists there. The case of the Virginius, if 
she be really an American vessel, is stronger 
for us as it is than it would be had the bel- 
ligerence of the Cuban revolutionists been 
acknowledged. 

It does not follow, however, that because 
belligerence can only justly be recognized 
upon a certain state of facts, we must look 
on with passive indifference at inhuman 
outrages and barbarous warfare. Fifty years 
ago, after Turkish ferocity left of the one 
hundred and fifty thousand people of the 
beautiful and hapless island of Scio only 
forty thousand women and children sold 
into slavery, the wrath of Europe compelled 
the Turk to recognize the iudependence of 
Greece. International law does not deny the 
right even of forcible intervention in behalf 
of humanity. CasTELaR and his republican 
brethren in Spain desire, no less than we, 
that this savage warfare in Cuba should be 
stayed; nor do we doubt that they will or- 
der it to cease, with the distinct knowledge 
that if it does not we shall interfere. But 
we are honorably bound to make the task 
of those who, as we know, sincerely sympa- 
thize with us, and who act in perfect good 
faith, as easy as possible. Let us defend our 
honor honorably. 





GOVERNOR DIX AND POLITICAL 
ASSESSMENTS. 


Tue feeling of all honorable party men in 
regard to the modern outrage known as po- 
litical assessments, or the extortion of money 
for political purposes from the officers of the 
civil service, is most forcibly and plainly 
expressed in the following letter of Govern- 
or Drx, written when he was Postmaster of 
New York. We commend it especially to 
the meditation of those Republican papers 
which defended the late flagrant and con- 
temptuous violation at the New York Post- 
office of the President’s rule upon the sub- 
ject. At the time the letter was written 
Governor Drx was a leader of the Democrat- 
ic party, and the custom which he so trench- 
antly condemns is one of the abuses of ad- 
ministration introduced by that party. That 
abuse would soon be corrected if every offi- 
cer holding a position similar to that then 
held by the Governor should inform the ex- 
ecutive committee of his party that he pro- 
posed honorably and effectively to enforce 
the President’s prohibition. The letter is 
another of the innumerable good services 
which Governor Dix has rendeged to polit- 
ical morality. 

“ Post-orrior, New Yorn, October 15, 1860, 
“André Froment, Esq., Chairman of the Democratic 

General Committee : 

‘“*Srr,—I have received your letter soliciting a 
contribution from myself, and the privilege of 
assessing the subordinates in my office, to raise 
funds in aid of the ‘ Union ticket,’ and the com- 
ing Presidential election. 

‘* Before your letter was received I had en- 
gaged to contribute as large a sum as I can af- 
ford in aid of that ticket, and it is hardly neces- 
sary for me to add that I shall support it cor- 
dially by all the efforts in my power. 

“In regard to an assessment on the subordi- 
nates in this office, I annex extracts from a letter 
written by me a few weeks ago in reply to a 
similar application from another organization. 


“*T may say of a majority of them (the clerks in this 
Office) that the assessments proposed to be made on 
them can not be paid without pinching their families, 
who are entirely dependent on their salaries. I can 
hot consent to be the instrument of wringing from 
their necessities means indispensable to their daily 
wants. I think, moreover, that this system of asseas- 
ing subordinates in public offices for political pur- 
poses, when they have, for the most part, no more 
than is sufficient to give their families the common 
necessaries of life, is all wrong. If men of means— 
lawyers, farmers, merchants, capitalists—whose prop- 
erty has so deep a stake in the maintenance of good 
government, will not consent to pay the legitimate ex- 


“I must refer you to these extracts for an an- 
swer to your letter. 

“‘T deem it proper to add that I know nothing 
more degrading to our pub'ic offices, and those 
who fill them, than the practice which has ex- 
isted of sending political tax-gatherers to the 
doors of the pay-room to levy contributions on 
the clerks as they emerge with their hard-earned 
stipends. J can not allow this office to be so dis- 
honored, J intend, if I can, to restore it to the re- 





spectability which belonged to the earlier and better 
republic, 


the 

“I shall be pleased to have my subordinates 
contribute voluntarily whatever they think they 
can afford to the support of the Democratic 
cause. But I can not permit any forced contri- 
bution to be levied on them. On the contrary, I 
shall regard it as my duty to protect them from a 
system of pear extortion disgraceful alike to the 


“T am, Sir, very respectfully, a 
“ Joun Tx. 





JOHN P. HALE. 


TWENTY-FIVE years ago the name of JoHN 
P. HaLe was very familiar. He was the 
first distinctly antislavery Senator, entering 
the Senate four years before Mr. SUMNER, 
who, by a curious coincidence, took his seat 
upon the day that Henry Cay left the Sen- 
ate forever. Mr. HALE was a man of an easy 
and popular eloquence, and if his genial and 
even jovial temperament sometimes seemed 
to some of his coadjutors in the great work 
to show a want of the severe earnestness 
which it demanded, it yet enabled him to 
secure @ hearing and a consideration which 
might otherwise have been denied. Fortu- 
nately for him and for the cause, his sense 
of duty and the promptings of his ambition 
were coincident. He left the Democratic 
party when to extend slavery it annexed 
Texas by joint resolution; and, ostracised 
by FRANKLIN PIERCE and the other slavery 
chiefs in New Hampshire, he led a success- 
ful rebellion, and defeated them. Mr. Hatr’s 
work was wholly that of a pioneer. His 
political activity ended with the war, and 
he took no part in the legislation of recon- 
struction. But the confidence of the free- 
soil party made him its candidate for the 
Presidency in 1852. His old opponent, 
FRANKLIN PIERCE, received 1,585,545 votes, 
General Scott 1,383,537, and Mr. HaLe 
157,296. It showed little popular favor for 
his views. But in 1873, when he dies, those 
views have regenerated the country and re- 
organized the Union, while the name of the 
successful PIERCE is a by-word, and that of 
JouN P. Hace will be always honorably and 
gratefully remembered in our history. 





OCCASIONAL PAPERS FROM EUROPE. 
No. II. 


Tue English accent sounds like a foreign 
tongue to Americans, and it is difficult to con- 
ceive how so great a change in pronunciation 
can have taken place in the same race, or why 
the descendants of the contemporaries of SHaxs- 
PEARE should have diverged so widely from 
each other. It is scarcely possible sometimes to 
understand a party of Englishmen who talk to- 
gether. Tone, accent, and inflections have all 
changed. Did SHaksP&aRE use the modern 
English pronunciation, or even Jounson de- 
claim his sonorous conversation in the rising in- 
flections of Pall Mall? Professor Max Mi.ier 
might find here a process to throw light on the 
disintegration of languages, possibly discover a 
new romance dialect forming from the broken 
members of the Norman and the Saxon. Yet 
the educated English speak with great elegance 
and care. Every syllable is enunciated, and ev- 
ery accent conveyed. The slight tendency to the 
aspirate is not unpleasing, and the rhythm of 
conversation is preserved with a natural grace. 
The American accent is softer and less abrupt 
than the English, the English more resonant and 
effective than the American, and it is probable 
that as the two branches of the Saxon family ap- 
proach each other more closely in political insti- 
tutions there will be a less wide divergence in 
language, and that the improvements of either 
upon the pronunciation of SHaksreaRE and 
Spenser will be shared by both. -An accom- 
plished woman taught Cicero his taste in lan- 
guage, and it will be the part of intelligent moth- 
ers to secure a general elegance and vigor for 
the English tongue. 

For the English race there seem no symptoms 
of. decay. Notwithstanding all the colonies it 
has thrown out, and all the nations it has found- 
ed, the mother island still pours forth its throngs 
of stalwart men and women. The thick, moist 
atmosphere of London is favorable to long life. 
All Englishmen who are well fed live long, and 
even the great company of the half-starved, who 
all their days never know plenty, contrive to feed 
on the moist air and the fragrant earth. The 
English are rapidly advancing in sanitary knowl- 
edge, and are the most healthful of nations. 
Quack doctors abound. Mrs. Wixstow’s Sooth- 
ing Sirup occupies one of the finest offices in Lon- 
don. The English have always been in search 
of the elixir of life. Sir Watrer Rateicn, 
who, had he fallen on a later age, might have 
lived prosperously as a BRANDRETH or a Towns- 
END, invented in his solitary cell in the Tower 
a wonderful cure for all the prevalent diseases. 
What tobacco had failed to assuage he remedied 
with crabs’ claws, cinnamon, and a compound 
of various properties. His medicine was singu- 
larly successful. He might have produced tes- 
timonials from princes and queens, and his only 
obstacle to fortune was the want of an advertis- 
ing vehicle, The El Dorado which he sought in 





the New World lay undiscovered at his side in 
the Old. Bishop Berxe ey was the inventor, 
and perhaps victim, of tar-water. Swirr was 
never without his lotions and his pills, and few 
English of the earlier generations escaped the 
severest treatment of the physicians. But the 
modern GaLens and iscucapti are the Sanitary 
Commissions of the towns, who provide the peo- 
ple with fresh air and water, and have won no 
slight triumphs over the King of Terrors himself. 
Their labors in the past twenty years have pro- 
duced a plain effect upon the duration of human 
life. 

On the banks of the Thames medieval and 
modern architecture blend in a somewhat artistic 
discordance, In the gray, dim cells of the Tow- 
er, but little better than the stone huts of our 
prehistoric ancestors, one sees the savage abodes 
of Norman and perhaps Saxon kings. ‘The pal- 
ace of Srernen, Henry, and Joun was little 
more comfortable than a den of wild beasts. 
Cold, dark, and narrow niches in walls of rude 
masonry, and chambers of stone, where the air 
and light were scarcely felt; the dim, gaunt 
chapel of St. John, the finest example of Nor- 
man taste, yet scarcely fitted, one might suppose, 
for a modern prison ; stairways that run in the 
solid walls, steep and confined, like the entrance 
to the hut of the Esquimau, and chilling towers 
that must have frozen the blood of any thing but 
a wild boar or a panther, were the fitting abodes 
for the men of blood who inhabited them. Ev- 
ery cell of the Tower is suggestive of the habits 
of its inmates, It is no wonder that the occu- 
pants of these dens cut off the heads of gentle- 
women and modest men; that they had the pas- 
sions of savages and the selfishness of the brute ; 
and the more carefully one studies this relic of 
the chivalric age the more plainly does its ex- 
treme barbarism appear. If the victims of the 
Tower could stand forth upon its battlements, 
they would form a strange and discordant mul- 
titude. Hundreds of intelligent and industrious 
Jews, the wisest of their contemporaries, have 
suffered in these awful cells, and perished at the 
hands of the most chivalric of English kings. 
Wycliffites and Puritans, papists and republic- 
ans, have endured in turn the terrors of the Tow- 
er dungeons. The pains of imprisonment were 
often increased by the sharpest tortures, and it 
is not so long ago that the rack and the thumb- 
screw were banished from English law. On the 
walls of these miserable dungeons are written 
in carvings that are sometimes almost beautiful 
the faint and few ideas of their speechless vic- 
tims, One just coming from the rack exclaims, 
** By torture strange my truth was tried.” Joun 
Duper has carved the initials of his four broth- 
ers in a graceful device—the acorn, the rose, ge- 
ranium, honeysuckle ; and Lord Guitrorp Dup- 
Ley apparently the touching memorial ‘‘ Jang.” 

Yet the people of London, instead of tearing 
down their Bastile in a passionate tenderness for 
its victims, have preserved it as an instructive 
memorial, The Tower, in fact, may have served 
to stimulate that resolute love of freedom which 
has never failed to mark the Saxon throngs of 
Cheapside and London City. Always a centre 
of liberal thought, the influence of the Saxon me- 
tropolis has been felt in many lands in the strife 
between the people and the ruling castes, and in 
some has proved more effective than in its own. 
Wvetuirrs filled London with the conception of 
religious progress, Cuaucer chanted to his will- 
ing audience the liveliest satires upon clerks and 
pardoners. It was in London that the Refor- 
mation fixed itself most deeply ; it was Smith- 
field that blazed with the fires of Mary; it was 
the metropolis that gave the Bible to ELizaBeru. 
London even held the imperious queen in some 
discreet awe, and London theatres aimed their 
keen thrusts at her depraved companions. Sax- 
on London opposed the pedantic tyranny of 
James, and brought Cuar.sgs to the block—the 
first strong appeal against the divine mission of 
kings. In London Pym, Sr. Jonny, Exior, 
Vane, founded a republic that struck down 
church, caste, and royalty, and over Saxon Lon- 
don Cromwett, to Mitton ‘‘first of men,” 
ruled with such discretion as he was capable of. 
Its Saxon throngs rose in the fierce madness of 
the Popish plot against Cuarvzs, expelled the 
ultramontane James II., and called in from Hol- 
land the most discreet of English sovereigns, 
London repelled the popish pretender, sustained 
Wives and free speech, Fox and human free- 
dom ; trembled at the universal sway of Napo- 
LEON, and overthrew him. And in our own day 
London is the sure refuge of liberal politicians, 
and the centre of advancing thought. Nor is it 
impossible that the Saxon city, the birth-place 
of Cuaucer and of Mirron, may again take the 
lead in the union of the Saxon family, and lend 
its immense strength to the formation of a com- 
munity of nations that shall make a fresh stride 
toward humanity and peace. 

Below the Tower, along the low shores of the 
Thames, stretches for twenty-five miles the most 
wonderful of modern sewers. Since Tarquin 
nothing so fine has been done for the purification 
of a city. A broad pathway of stone and a solid 
embankment and wall restrain the fitful stream 
that sometimes flows with a full current, and 
sometimes at low tide seems to shrink into a 
muddy ditch. The people throng the new street, 
and wander along the shore that a few years ago 
was a noisome marsh, The river is gay with 





swift steamers shooting the bridges, and from 
the broad promenade opens a long spectacle of 
palace, cathedral, the ancient abbey, the new 
Parliament Houses, the vast port fille 1 with the 
commerce of the world, and above tle towers 
and roofs of a city that has exceeded the grand- 
ear of Semiramis and Haprian. Below in the 
broad stone channel a wide conduit receives the 
converging sewers of the metropolis, and impelled 
by a series of pumping-machines, and a most in- 
genious method of dispersion, bears off the refuse 
of millions twenty-five miles down the Thames. 
The sewers run on both sides of the river, and 
have already cost more than $12,000,000. 
They may well serve as models for all the cities 
of the Saxon race, and excite the emulation of 
New York and Philadelphia. Yet London hae 
not a tolerable aqueduct, and its people envy 
the unfailing streams that pour into the chief of 
the transatlantic cities. 

One can scarcely wander among the busy 
throngs of Cheapside without a thrill of historic 
interest. Around him are the homes and the 
haunts of those who have made the Saxon race 
the parent of modern progress. In Bread Street, 
just out of Cheapside, Mitton was born; in 
Milk Street, opposite, he kept his school ; in St. 
Giles, Cripplegate, is his modest grave. Around 
his obscure home seem clustered those stern re- 
publicans who first pierced the medixval dark- 
ness with an excess of light. Eastcheap and 
its ancient houses look conscious that SuaKs- 
PEARE and his companions not long ago passed 
that way. Yonder is Whitechapel and Alsatia, 
Smithfield, where the martyrs’ ashes have blos- 
somed into deathless fruits, and Old Jewry, where 
commerce was planted by persecuted Israelites. 
You pass under Temple Bar, once crowned with 
its grim array of bleeding heads, Not long ago 
it retained the posts on which they were exposed. 
You are conscious that around you kings, priests, 
and barons have made age after age groan with 
the afflictions of the people, yet you feel that the 
people are slowly escaping from their toils, that 
the ideas that were once banished to the New 
World with Puritan and republican, are return- 
ing to rule in Piccadilly and Pall Mall. Here 
runs a narrow lane where Appison and Srreie 
supped together, Yonder is Bolt Court, where 
Jounson lived, and through whose dark and 
winding alleys one may fancy in the shades of 
evening GoLpsmiTH and Boswe.tt, Rernoips 
and Burxe, gliding merrily along. Within a 
brief compass, under the shadow of St. Paul's, 
not far from Amen Corner and Paternoster 
Row, Creed Alley and Friday Lane, in the va- 
ried genius of England's authors from Cuavcer 
to Bacon; from Drypex to Brrox, from Mit- 
Ton to Locke and MIxt, the fertility of the Sax- 
on intellect has surpassed that of all other lands ; 
and the narrow scene is hallowed with a mental 
glory of which the Saxon republics of the future 
will claim no small share as their just inheritance, 

Evcexe Lawrence, 





DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 


the fee for registering domestic letters an es 
from to eight cents, begiuning with lat of 
January next.—The ordinary revenue of the P: ce 


t for 
$22,996,751, and the expenditures ds were 
The estima’ 

1873-74 are $83,929,913. 
ae returns of the New vee 4 election show 

besides eomeving a majorit e Legislature, 
the Repablienes have elected Mr. Hopkins for Comp- 
troller, and Mr. Platt State-prison Inspector. 

The New York Board of Aldermen has requested 
the Board of Apportionment to appropriate $1,000,000 
to the Department of Public Works, and the same 
—— A 2: a A. Fate, wo — Soe 

epartments to prosecute work and to pro work- 
—=* with employment during the winter. 

he Industrial Exhibition loan of $2,500,000 was 
again before the Board of Aldermen of this city No- 
vember 19, but was voted down. 

Nearly twelve hundred teachers in the New York 

blic schools have petitioned the Bourd of Education 

authorize the resumption of corporal punishment, 
on the ground that it is absolutely necessary to the 
maintenance of discipline. 





FOREIGN NEWS. 





the y discussion of the constitution 
Pp , if the proposition to extend his term for 
seven — was accepted, to use the powers granted 
in the 


report that the prolongation be ind 
adoption of the constitutional bills, and a committee 


ertook the miseion to the Empress 
Eugénie in the belief that it was the only means of 
sav army at Metz. 

The Bishop of Nancy having isened a pastoral orders 
ing a for the recovery of Metz and Strasburg, 
the government has addressed 4 renonstrance 
to France. 


A severe encounter took place recently in the dik 
trict of El-Ahsa, between bodies of Arabs 


and Turks, 
in which 800 of the former and seventy of the latter 
were and wounded. Subsequently the Torkish 
troops were withdrawn, and peace was re-established. 
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PREPARING FOR THANKSGIVING—FLANKING THE VICTIM.—[Drawn sy W. L. SHerrarp.] 
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saa PTPOULITEPTAT SL has always been a more joyous festival in that 
THANKSGIVING-DAY. | part of our country than in any other. We have 
I'm most genial and kindly of all our fes- | called it an American holiday, but, strictly speak- 
ot excepting even Christmas, comes dur- | ing, it belongs to New England, and is nowhere 
: last days of November. It is a purely | else celebrated with the same gusto. When the 
\ ican holiday, unmixed with Old World | last of November comes, New England people, 
3 itions and traditions. Christmas, as alf | wherever scattered throughout the world, turn 
know, was originally an ancient heathen fes- | with yearning hearts to the land of their birth ; 
tival, converted and baptized, but still remind- | and thousands upon thousands who have made 
us of the davs of vule-logs and mistletoes. | their home in the far West and the South re- 
lhe very name of our festival indicates its pious | turn to eat the Thanksgiving turkey in the old 
B origin. We find in Extrott’s New England | homestead of their fathers. There is no other 
History that in 1623, after the harvest, Governor | festival like it in the calendar, no other that takes 
BRADSTREET sent Out a company to shoot game | such a hold on the heart. It is a day of family 
t ' a splendid feast of rejoicing and | rejoicing ‘‘for the good world and the good 
‘ thanksgiving after the successful labors of the | things in it.””. We do not mean to sav that 
Ps colony Chey returned laden with the spoils of | ‘Thanksgiving is not enjoyed out of New En- 
forest —deer and wild turkey and other sa- | gland. Every year the area of the kindly feast 
v game—which was duly served up at a grand | enlarges, and from Maine to Texas and Oregon 
public dinner, to which Massasort, the great | it makes new conquests as the number of home 
Indian chief, and some ninety other savages, | steads increases, But its home is in the land 
were invited; and the old historian quaintly | of the Puritans; and many a man and woman 
: i in the far West and the far South, at this season 


records that all fell to and devoured the feast, 
thanking God for the good world and all the 
good things in it. 

Instituted in New England, Thanksgiving-day 








of the year, feel the heart drawn toward the 
bleak New England clime, where the first Thanks- 
giving turkey was roasted and carved. 





HUNTING THE WILD BOAR. 


Hunt1ne the wild boar is one of the most ex- 
citing as well as the most hazardous of Eastern 
field-sports. This gallant denizen of the luscious 
sugar-cane plantation pits his tusks against the 
sportsman’s lance, his speed against the pace of 
the little Arabs on which his pursuers are mount- 
ed, his rush against the nerve and skill of the 
bipedal antagonist. ‘The huntsmen feel that they 
have an opponent worthy of their steel, and are 
proportionately elated at the prospect of victory. 
With what glee they receive intelligence that a 
boar has been roused in the vicinity of the camp! 
Butta sella is immediately sounded, and in a few 
minutes every man who owns a spear is equipped 
in flannel jacket, cords, high boots, and so/a topee, 
and springs at once into the pig-skin. The ap- 
proach to cover is gentle and cautious; the Arab 
will have no breath to spare in the inevitable 
race. ‘** There, there, sahib!” shouts the lead- 
ing beater, and the black bristling back of a huge 
grunter is seen just above the high grass jungle. 
** Drive him into the open!” is the order prompt- 
ly given and as promptly obeyed. Piggy, alarm- 
ed, starts from his domain, and is soon seen 





scudding over the rough ground en route to some 
safe shelter. ‘‘ Off!” and away goes the group 
full tilt. ‘‘ First spear” is the object of each 
cavalier ; personal honor, the tusks for a trophy, 
and possibly the issue of a bet, are the incentives 
to speed. ‘The blood mounts up, the nerves are 
braced, the nostrils dilate, as the hog is neared 
and a sharp contest is imminent. Close quar- 
ters. Thud! the lance has stricken the game. 
He does not fall; he turns, enraged, and, bent 
on the utmost mischief, dashes at the nearest 
huntsman. ‘The moment is critical; one turn 
of the wrist, one touch of the off spur, and the 
frightened nag springs out of danger. A mo- 
ment’s hesitation or an awkward piece of equita- 
tion insures a terrible gash, perhaps disembowel- 
ment, and the hog revels in a bloody triumph, 
while number two of the huntsmen delivers a 
second thrust. Still the daring animal stands 
at bay, and only gives up the ghost when loss of 
blood or a well-delivered poke puts an end to his 
hopes of prolongiffg the contest. Now for the 
banquet. Spread the cloth, improvise the grid- 
iron, cool the /a/, the Bass, and the Allsop; and 
be sure the appetite is not bad after such a run, 
such a fight, and so glorious a result! 
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AT SCHOOL. 


NORTH CAROLINA SKETCHES. 


Tue illustrations on this page are from the 
pencil of an American artist, Miss Mary L. 
Stone, who passed several months in the mount- 
ain districts of North Carolina for the purpose 
of studying the characteristics of the people of 
that section of our country. They 
represent, as may be seen at a 
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GOING TO MARKET. 


races is at hand. Every year the means of trans- 
portation are improved, the lands show better 
cultivation, the schools are more largely attend- 
ed. And as poverty and ignorance die out, as 
the circulation of books and newspapers in- 
creases, as good highways and railroads open 
up these regions to settlers, and bring them into 


THE CUBAN MASSACRE. 
Wuey the last number of the Weekly went to 
press, it was supposed, on the strength of dis- 
patches in the Havana journals, that all but eight- 
een of the officers, crew, and passengers on board 
the Virginius had been murdered at Santiago 
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GOING TO THE MILL. 

Spanish officials to continue the work of slaugh- 
ter, had they not received positive orders from 
Madrid to desist, is apparent from the follow- 
ing extract from the Liario, of Cienfuegos, of 
November 13: 


“The steamer Manzanillo, which has just entered 
port, brings intelligence which deserves to be known 
to our readers. Upon the 7th thirty- 

seven of the pirates of the Virginius 





glance, only the poorer classes of 
whites, impoverished by the war, 
and some phases of negro char- 
acter. 

In many of the mountain dis- 
tricts of the ‘‘Old North State” 
the women are compelled to do a 
great deal of out-door work and 
drudgery. They not only culti- 
vate the fields, but carry the scanty 
produce to market in bags, or 
‘*pokes,” as they call them. This 
is hard work, and to avoid it they 
will often tackle dogs to a small 
cart. A young steer and a don- 
key make an elegant turn-out, as 
represented in our illustration. 

The negro population of these 
districts alone display any cheer- 
fulness and jollity. Their irre- 
sponsibility, the heritage of slav- 
ery, still clings to them, and a 
day's work that brings them pork 
and coffee and tobacco, and leaves 
the evening free for their religious 
gatherings, is all that can be ex- 
pected of them. Every evening 
after eight o’clock they go troop- 
ing through the pine woods, with 
candles or torches, to spend hours 
in the log-house which serves for 
a church, in dancing, shouting, 
singing, and praying. When phys- 
ically worn out with these fervent 
exercises, they creep away to sleep 
by the nearest fire until daylight, 
or drop in their tracks while on 
their way home, and slumber off 
their weariness. They have a 
constitutional aversion to hard 
work, and do as little of it as 
possible. 

Here and there by the road- 
side may be seen a rough school- 
house, in which white and black 
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were shot, whose names we give else- 
where, and upon the 10th fifty-seven 
more were executed. Among them 
was included the famous ALFaRo, 
heretofore Minister of War, and who 
came to assume charge of the Presi- 
dency, instead of Cresrepes, who, ac- 
cording to rumor, has become blind. 
Judging from what is said by those 
who have intimate knowledge of the 
Virginius affair, eighteen only of the 
expeditioniets will have their lives 
spared—some (like the engineers) be- 
canse they were not aware of their 
destination, and others becanse they 
are minors, or because they were com- 
»velled to embark on the Virginive. 
ft is thought only four or five will be 
given absolute liberty.” 


This is the dispatch on which 
the report of the additional mur- 
ders was founded. It is contra- 
dicted by a dispatch from Con- 
sul-General Hatt, at Havana, in 
which it is positively stated that 
there had been no executions since 
the 8th, when the bloody hands 
of the Spanish murderers were 
stayed by orders from the home 
government, which ‘unhappily did 
not arrive in season to save the 
lives of all. 

Full accounts of the executions 
have reached us, which confirm in 
every particular the reports of the 
barbarities which attended them. 
Captain M‘Arrnuvr, of the Brit- 
ish schooner Brilliant, which left 
Santiago de Cuba on the evening 
of November 5, and arrived at 
Kingston, Jamaica, on the 9th, 
reports that just before the Vir- 
ginius was captured General Va- 
RONA advised the firing of the 
powder-magazine, and the conse- 
quent blowing up of the vessel, 
rather than that they should fall 
into the hands of the Spaniards ; 
but the eaptain persuaded and 














urchins gather to be taught by a 
white teacher. ‘The task, it must 
be confessed, is not particularly 
encouraging. The children are slow to learn, 
and, with rare exceptions, seldom get beyond 
the very rudiments of reading and writing. 

Yet, even in these wild mountain districts, in- 
telligence and education are gradually making 
their way. ‘The dawn of a brighter day for both 
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AN INTERESTED LISTENER. 


AN ELEGANT 


! closer connection with the outside world, we | 
| shall find the characteristics shown in these | 


| the clear light of a true American civilization. 


illustrations fading out, until they are lost in 


They belong entirely to the past, and can not 


| survive the better influences of the present. | 


THROUGH THE PINE 





TURN-OUT. 


de Cuba. It appears, however, by a later dis- 
patch from an official source, that the exact 
number of lives sacrificed at Santiago was fifty- 
two, as follows: on November 4 four men were 
executed, on the 7th thirty-seven and on the 8th 
eleven. But that it was the intention of the 


WOODS AT NIGHT. 


convinced the general that, being 
under the American flag and in 
neutral waters, they would not 
dare touch any man on board. Varona and his 
brave followers thereupon became satisfied, and 
shortly after an officer from the Jornado boarded 
the Virginius, and demanded her papers. The 
officer, after inspection, stated that they were cor- 
rect, but made all on board prisoners! Vanrona 
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AT THE COUNTRY STORE. 
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MAP OF CUBA AND THE ADJACENT ISLANDS, SHOWING THE 


lied that he was a prisoner because there was 
an English or American man-of-war near to 


ss this scandal on the law of nations. He 
{ that he could have blown up the vessel 
I! on board, but he had not done so, since 


ers were correct, and she had not been 
1 Cuban waters. The American flag 
nsidered, their protection, and he sur- 
ed, he said, under the protection of that 
but believed he would be victimized, since 
anish government all along hated him. 

“Captain M‘Arrueur witnessed the execution 
of ax, Varona, JE8Us DEL Sot, and PEpRo 


i 


hy 
iv} 


Crsrepes, and gives the following account: 
On the morning of the 4th they were removed 
to the place of execution, about a mile from the 


four victims were surrounded by a 
Varona and 


jail. The 


ort of Spanish soldiers. 


r es 


, calm and collected, marched amidst the 

ells and vociferations of the infuriated Spanish 
rabble. Arrived at the place of execution, they 
forced Cesrepes and Jesus DEL Sor to kneel, 
in which positions they were shot in the back, 
The soldiers next directed Ryan and Varona to 
kneel in the same way, but they refused, and 


were seized and thrown down, handcuffed all the 
time. ‘The two victims begged their tormentors 
to allow them to die standing, and having offer- 
ed further resistance, they were murdered stand- 
ing. Ryan was not instantly killed. A Span- 
ish officer stepped forward and thrust his sword 
through Ryan's heart. Varona died easily. 
hen down came upon the corpses, still warm 


with life, the blood-thirsty mob, severing the 
heads from the bodies, placing them on pikes, 
and marching with them through the city. 


The captain states that fifteen officers of the 
Spanish army who had been made prisoners on 


the battle-field by Varona were present when 
he landed, and they went to the Governor of the 
city and begged his life should be spared, since 
he had given them theirs, ‘This was peremp- 


torily refused, 
A gentleman who arrived in this city from 





a huge drum, whose monotonous tap beats the 
death-march. 

The slaughter-house to which they were driven 
is the last building in the suburbs. It is a low, 
square structure, with whitewashed walls be- 
tween fifteen and twenty feet in height, sur- 
mounted by a roof of dark red tiles with project- 
ing eaves. At the foot is a ditch two feet deep 
to catch the dripping rain-drops, When it was 
dug the soil was heaped in a low mound along 
the outer edge—earth bare and well-trodden. 
Along one wall the light-colored soil has a dark- 
er tinge. The building fronts, if the rude aper- 
ture of an adobe hut can be called a front, to the 
south of east, but a path better worn than that 
which leads to the door leaves the road and seeks 
the corner, to the left on entering, and the wall 
beyo id. Wall and corner are seamed and scarred 
and pitted with bullets breast-high; great flakes 
of adobe are knocked clear of whitewash, and 
bullets have bored their way deep into the clay, 
for they flew wild over the heads of kneeling 
prisoners. Lower down bullets have sometimes 


| been, at the distance of a dozen paces, spent 


balls, and the adobe is scarcely penetrated ; low- 
er still, where the ground rises toward the firing 
party, the wall is one mass of bullets and dark 
stains. 

It was before this wall that the unfortunate 
prisoners from the Virginius were halted. The 
garrison forms in a three-sided square, its left 
and right resting on the angles of the building. 
Directly opposite, on a knoll that rises outside 
the ranks, gather curious spectators. In the 
hollow square the prisoners stand in a confused 
group with their spiritual advisers. At last the 
tiring party is drawn up. ‘The prisoners are in 
irons, but before they kneel hands and feet are 
bound, and they are forced down, facing the 
wall, ready, when the bullets strike, to fall head- 





Havana by the steamship City of New York | 


gives the following account of the scene of the 


massacre at Santiago, where he was lately a res- 
1 The harbor is approached by a narrow 
winding channel, barely wide enough for two 


vessels to pass up the river Santiago, several 
miles long, and defended by an old fort on the 
right of the entrance, built of the white crum- 
bling limestone of the island, and mounted with 
a few smogth-bore cannon, whose first fire seemed 


kely to bring the tottering parapet to the ground. 
At the city the channel widens into a contracted 
basin, fringed to the left with the swamps that 


surround the river, while to the right rises the 
high ground on which the city stands, with its 
plaza and cathedral a mile up the hill; lower is 
the low brick prison in the heart of the town, 
and directly above the harbor, a prominent ob- 
‘ect, are the whitewashed walls of the slaughter- 
house. 

‘The only way of entrance from the sea is over 
the Captain of the Port’s wharf, and here the Tor- 
nado—a British-built vessel, fourteen guns, brig- 
rigyved, with the low black hull, the sloping smoke- 
stacks, and raking masts of a blockade-runner— 
landed her prisoners. ‘They were marched up 
the Calle del Teatro to the prison. There they 
passed the night, their trial was hurried to its 
fatal termination the next day, and late in the 
afternoon the men were marched out to execu- 
tion. As in previous occurrences of the same 
nature, often enough witnessed by this gentle- 
man, the whole garrison formed an escort, the 
prisoners coming first in irons. Among them 


were the monks, who accompany them to the 
last with crucifix and prayer, and at the head 
was the only music of. these ghastly processions— 





| mand. 


long into the ditch below. The priests separate, 
and stand in a group to the right, with uplifted 
crucifix. The prisoners are not usually blind- 
folded. On the left, facing the squad—in this 
case a line of marines—stands the officer in com- 
He raises his sword and calls for a viva 
for Spain. ‘The hats come off promptly in the 
crowd beyond the troops. Instances have been 
known when, after a little lack of warmth or 
promptness in the cheer or hat-raising, a man 
has found himself kneeling in the row before the 
wall. The officer's sword flashes again in the 
sunlight he is facing, and a volley scars the wall 
and fills the ditch. 

‘The ditch will be well filled, even by a small 
party of prisoners, and when the horrible work is 
over, the cavalry as they file past crowd their 
horses close against the wall, and the hoofs grind 
and slip over the dead; the axles of the field-ar- 
tillery leave long marks along the whitewashed 
adobe as the wheel crunches along in the ditch. 
When all is over, and the negro scavengers come 
to knock the irons off and /oad the bruised, dis- 
figured mass into their carts, eye-witnesses tell 
of life and motion in the load that moves off to 
a place two miles away, where all are dumped 
indiscriminately into a pit of quicklime. ‘The 
reader will find illustrations of Santiago de Cuba 
and of the ** slaughter-house” on pages 1088 and 
1089. 

The lower illustration on the same pages pre- 
sents a view of the city and harbor of Havana, 
taken from the lower batteries of Fortress Ca- 
bafia. On the extreme right is the famous Mor- 
ro Castle, an old fortification commanding the 
entrance to the harbor, _ the rag oa 
corted past by three Spanish men-of-war. e 
oral a Sictne on the 18th of November, 
with the Spanish colors at her mast-head. A 
procession was formed, consisting of the Isabella 





/a Catolica and another man-of-war in advance, 


the. Virginius following, and her captor,'the gun- 
boat Tornado, bringing up the rear. In this or- 
der they passed up the harbor, the shores of 
which were lined with crowds of citizens. 





PERSONAL. 


Tue friends of that indefatigable traveler, 
Mr. Pact B. Du CHarLuv, will be delighted to 
hear that he has at length emerged from the arc- 
tic obscurity into which he disappeared some 
months ago, and that he will soon be narrating 
to delighted audiences the story of his adven- 
tures in the Land of the Midnight Sun. Mr. 
Du CHAILLU has made a thorough exploration 
of Sweden, Norway, and Lapland, extending his 
journey to the extreme limits of northern 
travel by land, the North Cape, and every where 
studying with the closest attention the features 
of the country and the manners and customs of 
the people. Of course he is writing a book,’in 
which he will tell us all about his wanderings 
by rail, by boat, on horseback, and in reindeer 
sledges, and we venture the prediction that it 
will be one of the most interesting and viva- 
cious of all the books of travel he has yet pub- 
lished. Mr. Du CHAILLU’s letter, announcing 
his SS for this country, was writ- 
ten at Lerdalsoren, in Norway, on the 2ist of 
October. 

—Mr. VerRNon Harcovnt, the new Solicitor- 
General of England, is not only an able lawyer, 
but a conspicuous figure in politics, literature, 
and society. At the outset of his career he was 
a frequent contributor to the London Times, to 
which, in more mature years, he contributed the 
letters signed ‘‘ Historicus,’’ and has been pro- 
lific in periodical literature of the weightier 
kind. After making a great deal of money for 
many years at the bar, chiefly by what is termed 
‘Parliamentary practice,’ he devoted himself 
to politics, and seems to have made it pay. 
He belongs to an ancient and aristocratic fam- 
ily, his grandfather, Hon. Dr. VERNON, having 
taken the additional name of Harcourt on in- 
heriting the estates of his uncle, the last earl 
of that ilk. There was a time when Mr. VER- 
NON HaRcOURT was more remarkable for his 
extraordinary unpopularity, regarding which a 
hundred stories were afloat in London, than for 
any one but we believe this feeling has 
—_ abated. He married a niece of the late 

arl of Clarendon, step-daughter of Sir GEorGE 
CoRNEWALL LEwis. She has been dead some 


years. 

—The post of og of the Royal Academy, 
lately oc_upied py ir Epwin LANDsEER, has 
been given to Mr. PickerseILL, R.A. It is 
worth about $3000 per annum, with residence 
at Burlington House. Mr. PICKERSGILL is a 
nephew of the celebrated portrait-painter of 
that name. 

—The Rev. Dr. Drx, rector of Trinity Church 
in this city, stated not long since at a funeral 
that several years ago chaplains were stationed 
at one of the Liverpool cemeteries in order to 
read the burial service at the grave, as the Epis- 
copal Church requires. Four of the chaplains | 
committed suicide, and the plan was abandoned. 

—Mr. CLARENCE COOK writes te the London 
Atheneum that the sentence in Lothair, “‘ You 
know who the critics are—the men who have 
failed in literature and art,’’ was penned by Bat- 
zac as far back as 1848. The Atheneum thinks 
it occurs in some earlier English werk. 

—President Potter, if he knows, does not 
feel at liberty to disclose, the name of the gen- 
tleman who has made the munificent gift of 
$100,000 to Union College. That sort of thing, 
however, is bound to leak out, because it ought 
80 to leak. 

—Hon. ALEXANDER MACKENZIE, the new Ca- 
nadian Premier, is a self-made and quite remark- 
able man, and for twenty years past has played 
a conspicuous part in Canadian politics. fn ear- 
ly life he was a stone-mason at Sarnia, and ac- 
quired acompetence. Being a good speaker, he 
was soon sent to Parliament. A master of in- 
vective, he was lacking in that personal magnet- 
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COURSE OF THE ‘‘ VIRGINIUS” AND THE POINT OF CAPTURE. 


MACDONALD’s power. With a Scottish accent, 
a Puritanical creed, and a rigid manner, he was 
unable to gain the support of the easy-going 
French members, without which it was hard to - 
achieve and _ to retain power. For 
some years Mr. MACKENZIE acted as lieutenant 
to the Hon. GzeorGE Brown, but at the time of 
the latter’s retirement from active political life 
he was unanimously chosen the leader of the 
“grit”? or liberal party. Mr. MACKENZIE is a 

entleman of about fifty years of age, light, wiry 

uild, with hair and whiskers tinged with gray, 
and of indomitable perseverance. He has the 
reputation of being the hardest worker in the 
Canadian Parliament. A man of rather studious 
habits, he is guilty of no petty vices, using nei- 
ther wine nor tobacco. 

—Hon. THomas H. Netson, for some years 
United States minister to Mexico, has returned 
to his home at Terre Haute, Indiana, and doesn’t 
want to be minister any more. He was accom- 

anied by the ex-Empress, ALICE YTURBIDE, and 

er son AUGUSTINE, and Mr. Barron, an emi- 
nent and opulent banker. Young YrTursips, 
who is ten, is to be educated abroad, and Mrs. 
YTURBIDE will for the present abide in Wash- 
ington. 

—The Rortuscuitps have made a valuable 
present to the Parisian Academy of Arts, con- 
sisting of columns, statues, and bass-reliefs, com- 
ing from the ruins of a temple dedicated to 
Apollo -Didymus at Mileto (Anatolia), in the 
course of excavations made for some years past 
at the cost of these gentlemen. 

—Professor Lasorbe, of the South Carolina 
University, who died a few days since in Colum- 
bia, entered the college fifty-four years ago, and 
since then has constantly been connected with 
it as trustee or professor. 

—Colonel Joun W. Forney is s 
likely to be the next Mayor of Philadelphia. 
The election ga egg next year, and the term 
extends to 1877. This would give to Philadel- 
phia an officer who would do honor to that city 
during the great Centennial Exhibition. There 
must needs be much speech-making at recep- 
tions, dinners, and entertainments of all sorts, 
to say nothing of what will have to be said and 
sung at the grand Exhibition opening itself, and 
Colonel Forney would be the right man in the 
right place. 

—Senator Scuvrz, just returned from Europe, 
thinks the United States may well be satisfied 
with her prosperity and present position among 
the nations upon earth. He says that Austria 
is rotten, France beggared, Spain hopeless, and 
North Germany debauched with the sudden in- 
flux of money. 

—The new Governor of Wisconsin, WrLL1AM 
R. TaYLor, is fifty-five years of age, a native of 
New England, and has lived in Dane County for 
twenty-five years. He is president of the Wis- 
consin Agricultural Society, is a rich farmer, 
and ‘‘a Democrat of the old school.’”? He has 
served in both branches of the Wisconsin Leg- 
islature. 

—The memory cf Sy_tv1a ANN HowLanp is to 
be perpetuated by a tablet just placed in the 
ew Bedford, on which is the 
following inscription : 

“This tablet commemorates the enlightened liber- 
ality of Syivia Ann How tanp, who bestowed _— 
the city of New Bedford $200,000: $100,000 to aid in 
supplying the city with pure water, and $100,000 as a 
fund for the promotion of liberal education by the en- 
largement of the Free Pubijic Library, and by extend- 
ing to the children and youth of the city the means of 
a wider and more generous culture.” 

—The late FranKLIN Muzzy left $4000 to 
the Franklin Mechanic Association of Bangor, 
Maine, an institution in which he took an active 
interest. The city of Bangor is trustee of the 
fund, the income of which goes to replenishing 
the library. 

—WENDELL PHIL1IPs, in a recent speech in 
Faneuil Hall, Boston, apostrophized that his- 
torical shanty in his usual felicitous and elo- 
quent manner. ‘ Here,” said he, ‘‘in the old 
times of victories, in warlike struggles, came 
Ha. and Barnpriper when they brought the 
flags of the Java and the Guerriére ; here came 
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ism which has conntliated the chief secret of 


LaFaYETTE a hundred years ago almost, who 
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gave as his parting toast, ‘ Faneuil Hall—an ev- 
erlasting monument that resistance to oppres- 
sion is every where a duty, and under republic- 
an institutions is every where a blessing.’ Here 
came ELGIn and ASHBURTON, the guests of the 
city of Boston, when they ministered to the 
comfort of capital or the safety of the national 
boundary. Here, too, came the Prince de Join- 
ville when Boston wished to pay honor to the 
old age of the house of BourBon, in the hour 
of our great darkness and struggle. And it is 
fitting that when the working-men of England 
send us an embassador, the working-men of 
Massachusetts should receive him in Faneuil 
Hall, which was built by Peter FaNneviL, who 
fled from the tyranny of the BourBons when 
they shut every Protestant out of France, and 
he took refuge from religious oppression on the 
pavements of Boston.” 

—That a prophet is without honor in his own 
country is proved by a little incident that oc- 
eurred a few evenings since in Boston. Mr. 
SuMNER came in from Cambridge to Boston to 
attend a social meeting of the Church of the 
Disciples, taking a horse-car to the South End; 
and not knowing exactly how to find the church, 
he asked a gentleman the way. The gentleman 
a it out, and then asked Mr. SumMNER if 

e lived in Boston. A little boy standing by, 
better acquainted. with the celebrities of the 
city, immediately presented a pencil and blank 
book to Mr. Sumner, and asked if he would 
give him his autograph. The boy was reward- 
ed for his promptness; and the Senator, by the 
light of a druggist’s window, wrote his name in 
the young Bostonian's book, adding, ‘* Written 
in the street, November 12, 1873.” 





RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 


THE property of the Jesuits in Rome has been 
confiscated by the Italian government. The 
houses appropriated were those known as the 
Gesu, the Roman College, St. Andrew of the 
Quirinal, San Lorenzo, and Ara Celi. At the 
first Prince ODESCALCHI, with his assistant, Bos- 
BIO, conducted the transfer. According to the 
correspondence of the Catholic Review, the prince 
and Bossio called the Jesuits from their cells. 
** BoBBIO, when all had assembled, said to them, 
‘You have been notified of the law concerning 
the religious corporations of Rome. In virtue 
of that law I have come in the name of the na- 
tional government to take possession. I have 
first to deliver to each religious the warrant 
which will give him his right to a pension. 
After that you will no longer consider yourselves 

roprietors, and you must quit the house with- 
in the time appointed.’ He then commenced 
to distribute the warrants. They were already 
prepared, and were carried in a portfolio by an 
officer of the Junta. The brothers were first 
called. They were twenty-nine in number. All 
of them were old, some of them wore long 
beards and presented a very venerable appear- 
ance. They were dressed in a short soutane of 
very poor material. Each of them was present- 
ed with a warrant for three hundred lires pen- 
sion. The fathers were then called to receive 
their warrants for a pension of six hundred 
lires. 

The usual may was presented by the Jesu- 
fts. At the Roman College Father Seccui, the 
celebrated astronomer, claimed that the observ- 
atory was the property of the Pope, and there- 
fore exempt from confiscation. here is a re- 

ort that he will take a professorship in Ireland. 
‘ather Beckx, the General of the order, was 
absent at the time of these proceedings. Thus 
has disappeared the “ local habitation" of a so- 
ciety whose influence upon the world has been 
so pernicious that again and again the states of 
Europe have expelled its members from their 
territories. The effect of the state proceedings 
on the continent of Europe will be a numerous 
migration of Jesuits to England, Ireland, and 
America. GOLDWIN SMITH has embodied the 
modern estimate of the Society of Jesus in his 
famous sentence, ‘‘ Jesuitism is not a religion; 
it is, and always was, a conspiracy.” 








Nowhere in modern times have Christian 
missions been so successful as in Madagascar. 
Already there are in the island half a million of 
——s Christians, twenty thousand children 
at school, and some seven hundred churches. 
The Bible has been translated, and many books 
written in Malagasy, and above a hundred and 
fifty thousand books in that vernacular are sold 
every year. Besides building their own churches 
and supporting their ministers, the native Chris- 
tians maintain a hundred and twenty evangelists 
in the ottlying districts. Polygamy has been 
abolished, and divorces have been regulated. 
Domestie slavery remains to be dealt with. 

Dr. MULLENS, the secretary of the London 
Missionary Society, is now in Madagascar exam- 
ining the progress of mission work. 





It is announced in London that the Rev. Hen- 
RY Warp BEEcHER is expected to preach the 
annual sermon before the London iciestenary 
Society in May next. 


A correspondent of the Christian World, Cin- 
cinnati, complains of the slow advance of the 
German Reformed Church. In 1869its members 
numbered 117,910; in 1873, 132,195. In 1869 its 
ministers numbered 526; in 1873, 59. In 1870 
its benevolent contributions were $94,019; in 
1871, $66,715; in 1872, $86,651; in 1873, $91,427. 
These statistics reveal growth, if not as rapid 
growth as may be desired. The increasing mi- 
gration of Germans to the United States offers a 
tine opening for labor to this Church. 


of the Presbyterian 





At the recent meetin 
Synod of Baltimore, the Rev. I. GarLanp Ham- 
NER, synodical evangelist, reported the relative 
strength of the denominations within its bound- 
aries. The Synod embraces Maryland, Dela- 
ware, and the District of Columbia. There is 
within this territory a ‘“‘total population of 
1,095,747, of which 260,707 are colored. For the 
supply of the Gospel there are 1827 churches of 
all denominations, with 621,444 sittings. Of 
these, Presbyterians have 133 churches, with 
58,630 sittings; Reformed have 47 churches, 
with 19,980 sittings ; Baptists have 143 churches, 
with 46,005 sittings; Episcopalians have 210 
churches, with 80,085 sittings ; Lutherans have 
101 churches, with 45,665 —- ; Methodists, 
1027 churches, with 324,164 sittings ; Roman 


Catholics, 130 churches, with 78,780 sittings; 


— = 


United Brethren, 36 churches, with 12,100 sit- 
tings. 

According to this authority the Methodists 
rank first in numbers, the Episcopalians second, 
Roman Catholics third, Presbyterians fourth, 
Baptists fifth, Lutherans sixth, the Reformed 
seventh, and the United Brethren eighth. 





Americans who visit Paris, and who wish to 
hear Protestant preaching in elegant French, 
shouid visit the church of M. Bersier. He be- 
longs, as a correspondent of Church and State 
informs us, “‘to the independent Protestant 
Church, a small and humble body, and has a 

lain chapel outside of the city almost, and yet 

is room is crowded by those who are drawn by 
the eloquence of his words. His French is so 
beautiful and his style so perfect that literary 
men and Academicians go to hear him, and he is 
rated as among the first masters of the language 
by critics of a race that lay great stress upon 
such mastery. I heard him the otber day, and 
he seemed to come very near to the ideal of a 
preacher. His language was perfect, his utter- 
ance unbroken, bis thoughts simple as a child’s, 
and yet, with this perfect naturalness, his ser- 
mon was Of rare ability and thoughtfulness. I 
never saw a man who seemed to forget himself 
80 much, and to give himself up so fully to his 
theme. His power was seen in the effect upon 
the audience, who were literally spell-bound, 
and on their faces could be read what he said, so 
closely did their expressions respond to the ten- 
or of his words. I saw there one of our bishops 
who could not be dragged into a ‘ Dissenting 
meeting-house’ at home by any human or ani- 
mal force, and he was as attentive and as plastic 
as the rest under the influence of this cloqugt 
man.” 





The General Missionary Committee of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church closed its session 
on November 18. The following amounts were 
appropriated for the Methodist missions in the 
year 1874: 


Foreign missions and exchange............ $337,399 90 
Domestic missions—foreign population.... 16,300 00 
Domestic missions—Indian..............++ 4,150 00 
Domestic missions—American............. 331,500 00 
Domestic missions—Territories............ 11,000 00 
Miscellaneous (contingent, incidental, of- 
UG BED oc ncuscccesessssstesetenncenesce 83,000 00 
ida dheteseedscaretesatqnneens - - $843,349 90 





The Pope has issued a bull beginning Romanus 
Pontifex, which, it is thought, is intended to ap- 
ply directly to the Emperor of Germany. It is 
dated October 5, and relates to the filling of va- 








cant age sees. It pronounces ‘that the 
Chapter only is competent to elect a Vicar Ca- 
pitular on the decease of a bishop, and that all 
presentations of ‘emperors or kings, or dukes 
or presidents,’ who have usurped such privilege, 
are altogether null and void. It also inflicts the 
major excommunication ipso facto on canons and 
dignitaries of cathedrals, if they venture to give 
up the administration of any church to such 
nominee of the civil power, reserves absolution 
in such case specially to the Roman Poutitf for 
the time being, and declares all acts of such in- 
truders to be null and void.” 

As the German see of Fulda is now vacant, the 
bull may come into immediate use. 





The Friend of India has gathered some valu- 
able statistics of the Christian populution of 
Persia. There are in Persia 25,000 Armenian 
and 25,000 Nestorian Christians. ‘*Of the Ar- 
menian population 6000 reside chiefly at Tabreez 
and Julfa, near Ispahan; the rest are cultivators 
of the soil in the provinces of Ispahan, Irak, and 
Azerbijan. The Armenians are not now perse- 
cuted on account of their religious belief, and, 
with the Nestorians, they are exempt from all 
military service. The lands of the Nestorians 
are in the neighborhood of Oroomiah and Sel- 
mas. The plain of Oroomiah contains about 
three hundred villages, forty of which are occu- 
pied by Nestorians, sixty by Christians and Mo- 
hammedans, and the remaining number by Mo- 
hammedans exclusively. Formerly the Chris- 
tians of Oroomiah had to complain of frequent 
acts of violence at the hands of the Mohammed- 
an population, especially of the seizure of Nes- 
torian girls and their forcible conversion to Is- 
lam. ut the severe punishment inflicted in 
several instances on the guilty parties, and the 
interference of the American missionaries, have 
had a good effect. Christians in Persia are at 
liberty to change their religion, but if a Chris- 
tian embraces and afterward renounces Islam, 
he is considered to have forfeited his life. Any 
Mohammedan becoming a Christian would be 
liable to the same penalty.” 

It will be remembered that when the Shah 
was in Europe he was petitioned to relieve both 
Christians and Jews in his kingdom from the 
exactions imposed by the Mohammedan officials. 





Following the impulse to make pilgrim i 
an English pilgrim has gone, not to Paray, but 
to the parish church of Lutterworth, where JoHN 
WYCLIFFE was buried, and where his monument 
remains. He thus describes what he saw: ‘‘ The 
monument, which is a bass-relief, exhibits the 
good parson of Lutterworth preaching to a 
group of people in front, while behind him is a 
monk anc. a nun, seemingly not very pleased at 
the exercise. By the intrepid reformer is the 
Bible, the cup, the chalice, and books and scrolls, 
the entire representation being animated and 
pleasant. Beneath the figures is this inscription : 
*Sacred to the memory of Joun WIc LIP, the 
earliest champion of ecclesiastical reform in En- 
gland. He was born in Yorkshire in the year 
1324; in the year 1375 he was presented to the 
rectory of Lutterworth, where he died on the 
3ist of December, 1384. At Oxford he acquired 
not only the renown of a consummate school- 
man, but the far more glorious title of the evan- 
gelic doctor. His whole life was one perpetual 
struggle one the corruptions and encroach- 
ments of the Papal court, and the impostures of 
its devoted auxiliaries, the mendicant fraterni- 
ties. His labors in the cause of Scriptural truth 
were crowned by one immortal achievement, his 
translation of the Bible into the English tongue. 
This mighty work drew on him, indeed, the bit- 
ter hatred of all who were making merchandise 
of the popular credulity and ignorance. But he 
found an abundant reward in the blessings of 
his countrymen of every rank and age, to whom 
he unfolded the words of eternal life. His mor- 
tal remains were interred near this spot, but 
were not allowed to rest in peace. After the 
lapse of many years his bones were dragged from 
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the grave and consigned to the flames, and his 
ashes were cast into the waters of the adjoining 
streem.’”’ 

If there must be pilgrimages, we would sug- 
gest WYCLIFFe’s church and monument as prop- 
er “objective points” for Englishmen. 


HOME AND FOREIGN GOSSIP. 


Boutres, according to Webster, is “an oily or unc- 
tuous substance obtained from cream or milk by 
churning.” But we are living in an age when, if cer- 
tain articles of necessity or luxury become inconven- 
iently expensive, inventive genius steps in and offers 
usasubstitute. At first we shake our heads, and will 
have Lone but the genuine original article. But time 
and custom strangely change the tastes and feelings 
in respect to food as well as fashion. And startling 
as the idea may be to butter lovers, a substance made 
without the intervention of cream may yet supplant 
the old-time article, which is always regarded as in- 
dispensable on the well-spread table. Some time ago 
—we believe during the exigencies of the recent war— 
a Frenchman devised a process by which beef suet 
was transformed into “artificial butter,” as it was 
called. From the descriptions of it which came to 
this country it appeared that the compound was very 
“artificial,” and not altogether appetizing. But the 
idea has been “‘ worked up,” and now we understand 
that manufactories have been established in several 
places in the United States, where an article is pro- 
duced which is said to be more healthful, and, on the 
average, of grc.ter excellence than that made from 
cream! Just at present we have a personal preference 
for sweet, yellow butter, such as used to come out of 
the old-fashioned churn in our grandmother's kitchen ; 
but unfortunately the charn and kitchen are among 
the things that were, and the honest workers of that 
day have ceased from their labors. It certainly is a 
matter of general interest to know how this new-fash- 
joned butter is made; eo we will very briefly describe 
the process. Fresh selected suet is first thoroughly 
cleansed by cold water, and it is then ground up very 
fine by a machine. After this it is put into water, 
and raised to the temperature of blood-heat. After 
balf an hour’s constant stirring it is allowed to settle, 
and in a few moments all the litt!e pieces of mem- 
brane and scrap sink to the bottom, while the fat, or 
rather the pure stearine and oleine, float on the water. 
This is taken off, cooled, wrapped in cloths, and sub- 
jected to powerful pressure. The oleine oozes through 
the cloth, looking like clear olive-oil. The stearine re- 
maina in the cloth, and is sold to candle mauufac- 
turers, being a superior article for their purposes. The 
pure oleine is put into churns in a room made cool by 
ice, and pure milk, in the proportion of two quarts to 
fifteen pounds of oleine is added, with a small quan- 
tity of annatto, used for coloring. The churns are 
set in motion for about twenty minutes; then ice- 
water is thrown in, the butter, which has gathered, is 
taken out, thoroughly worked, and salted in old-fash- 
ioned style, and is ready for market. The whole proc- 
ess seems cleanly, and the product is comparatively 
cheap. Although a prejudice in favor of cream butter 
will long exist, this new invention, if carefully man- 
aged, may produce a healthful competition in the but- 
ter market, both in regard to quality and price. 





Vasco da Gama is the first vessel of the China Trans- 
Pacific Line, and is now en route from London to San 
Francisco, touching at Singapore, Hong-Kong, Shang- 
hai, and Yokohama, Two other steamers are being 
built for this line. 





It is a fact not generally known by the public at 
large that it has always been the custom to close boot 
and shoe manufactories in the months of November 
and April. Toward October orders for the fall trade 
begin to fall off, and the time is taken, before it is 
needful to prepare for the spring trade, to clean the 
mills, and make necessary repairs and alterations. This 
season some of the mills closed a fortnight earlier 
than usual, but the mere closing in the month of No- 
vember was not an unusual thing in many manufac- 
turing towns. 





From Boston is reported the death of 2 woman from 
the use of ether while undergoing a dental operation, 
Caution in the use of anzsthetics is the lesson taught 
by this case. 





A humorous Kentuckian recently saw a statement 
of his own death in anewspaper. He resented the in- 
accuracy of the details, and thus quaintly addressed 
the editor: 

“ Siz,—I notice a few errors in the obituary of my- 
self which appeared in your paper of Wednesday last. 
I was born in Greenup County, not Caldwell, and = 
retirement from business in 1860 was not owing to ill 
health, but to a little trouble I had in connection with 
ahorse. The cause of my death was not small-pox. 
Please make correction, for which I inclose fifty cents.” 





In Paisley, Scotland, a new town-hall is to be erect- 
ed with a legacy of £20,000, bequeathed for this pur- 
pose by the late Mr. George Clark, the thread manu- 
facturer. The hall will include a large reading-room 
for the use of working-men. It is to be open from six 
in the morning until midnight ; and one peculiarity of 
the arrangements is that the readers will be permitted 
to smoke without restriction. We fancy some restric- 
tions will be found needfal in time, unless the Paisley 
people are unusually careful. 





After the great Boston fire of November, 1872, it was 
found that 776 buildings had been destroyed, and the 
total loss was about $75,000,000. In one year from the 
date of that disastrous conflagration 4 majority of those 
buildings had been replaced by safer and more sub- 
stantial structures, and the streets widened, straight- 
ened, and improved in the “ barned district.” Boston 
has carried on her building operations with great en- 
terprise and energy, and the anniversary of the fire, 
which was formally observed in the city, showed that 
remarkable progress had been made. This rebuilding 
has been accomplished with home capital, as Boston 
has not found it needful to call upon the generous 
friends who freely offered assistance in the time of 
calamity. 


Not long ago a young Iady was walking through 
the galleries of the Vienna Exposition in company 
with an Anstrian officer. She paused to admire some 
statuettes in the French department. The officer was 
selecting some for purchase, when the lady said, in a 
half whisper, ‘But we have spent all our money !” 
“No matter,” replied the French exhibitor, kindly, 
“give me your name and address, and I will send the 
statuettes.” The lady regretted she had no card, but 
wrote her address on paper, which proved to be, 
“Olga, Reine des Hellénes, Athénes, Hotel Impérial. 
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Vienna.” The young queen was plainly dressed, and 
the gentleman in uniform wio accompanied her was 
the Prince Royal of Hanover. 


Young Baron Heine has fallen into trouble in Vienna 
—in fact, he seems to be no longer baron. He was re- 
cently stopped in the Praterstrusse for fast driving, 
but instead of slackening his speed, he gave the ofti- 
cer a cut across the face with his whip, and tried to 
escape. He was soon taken by the police, but a mob 
had gathered, and he was with difficulty removed safe- 
ly. lie was tried for the offense of striking an officer 
in the discharge of bie duty, and sentenced to fifteen 
months’ imprisonment at hard labor, anu the loes of 
his nobility. Certain radical journals atrongly pro- 
tested against the latter part of the sentence, on the 
ground that making a nobleman a common citizen 
was no punishment whatever. 


A strange account is published in a Chinese news- 
paper of the suicide of nine young girls at Whampoa. 
They were living with different families in the village, 
and, seeing how much misery the women endured in 
consequerce of the tyranny of their bnsbands, they 
resolved to escape a similar fate by putting an end to 
their existence. So they met on the bank of a river 
in the vicinity, and sewed their garments together to 
prevent a separation, and thus plunged into the deep. 





The sleeping woman of Tennessee, sometimes known 
as the “Sleeping Beauty,” recently died at the age of 
thirty-one. It is alleged that for twenty-four years 
she has slept most of the time, waking, however, fre- 
quently, and remaining awake a few minuten Just 
after falling asieep she always seemed to be convulsed 
witb pain, but when awake talked pleasantly and intel- 
ligently. Her case has excited great interest, and given 
rise to much investigation and discussion among aci- 
entific men, Some physicians believe that the afflic- 
tion was merely a feigned one. It is said that the 
commencement of the difficulty was a series of chills; 
but whether the subsequent sleeping state was caused 
by the chills or by the medicine she took at that time, 
is a disputed point. ‘ 





An interesting case recently ocenrred in Tilinols, by 
which the authority of the State Board of Education 
over the studies of pupils and the rights of parents in 
rogaid to the same matter were defined. A young lady 
in the high school of Durand declined to study book- 
keeping, which was in the prescribed course, because 
her mother thought she had already as many studies 
as her health permitted. The directors ordered her 
expulsion, and she was put out of the building by the 
teacher, some force being used. Application was made 
for her re-admission, but the school board would not 
consent unless she would agree to study book-keep- 
ing. An appeal was then made to the Circuit Court, 
and at length the plaintiff was awarded $130 damages. 
In his instructions to the jury the judge beld that 
school directors may adopt reasonable regulations for 
the conduct of public schools, and prescribe a course 
of study, but parents and guardians have the right, 
honestly and in good faith, to select from the pre- 
scribed stndies the particular ones they desire their 
children or wards to pursue; that the refusal of a 
pupil, under instructions from parents or guardian, to 
pursue the entire list of prescribed studies does not 
warrant an expulsion, though a pupil has no right to 
reject a study from mere caprice or perversity. 





v _ , 
HUMORS OF THE DAY. 

Crvron was married four times, and his wives were 
all buried in a certain grave-yard. It became necessary 
to remove the remains of the dear departed ones to an- 
other cemetery. Church ondertook the work himeelf ; 
but in carrying the sainted dead in a furniture car the 
bones unfortunately got mixed, and when re-interment 
began even Church himself was unable to tell which 
was Emily and which was Hannah. After doing the 
best he could, he had the feur graves closed. Being a 
strictly accurate man, he felt it would be wrong to use 
the old head-stone when he was not certain that Han- 
nah’s dust was all under ber tombstone, So, in order 
to be precise, he had a new set made, with such inscrip- 
tions as these: “* Here lies Hannah Church (and oven. 
ably part of Emily), who was born,” etc. ‘Sacred to 
the memory of Emily Church (who seems to be mixed 
with Matilda), who was born,” etc. 

“ Stranger, panse and drop a tear, 

For Emily Church lies buried here, 

Mingled in some perplexing manner 

With Mary, Matilda, and probably Hannah.” 
alana items 

If you wish to travel cheaply, patronize those rail- 
roads which advertise to carry their passengers 
“ through without change.” 





Fer views on the Rhine, visit some of those.pork- 
packing establishments out West. 
ee 
A Scotch minister, who had not been paid prompNy 
by his parishioners, one Sabbath mourning as he was 
‘ntering church met one of the most wealthy of his 
fock, and asked the loan of a sovereign. It was will- 
ingly given him, and he put it in his pocket, preached 
a capital sermon, and on coming from the pulpit hand- 
ed the identical coin to the man from whom he bad 
borrowed it. “Why,” exclaimed the lender, “you 
have not used the money at all” “It has been of 
great service to me, nevertheless,” replied the parson : 
*I always preach so much better when I have money 
in my pocket.” The hint was taken, and the balance 
of his salary was got together the following afternoon. 
tela. tet 
An old lady is inclined to think that a compass 
would be the best sewing-machine, becanse she heard 
that it had a needle with thirty-two points, 





Moestoat Intecicenoce.—A thief wae lately caught 
breaking into a song. He had already got through 
the first two bare, when a policeman came and hit him 
with a stave. 





It is best not to skate into air-holes, Most of them 
are filled with water, and are exceedingly damp. 
—_- 





Domestic youna Lapy (making a pie). “ Frank, the 
kitchen’s no place for boys. Has dough such an at- 
traction for you ?” 

Curver Youtu. “It isn’t the dough, cousin—it's the 
dear !” 


A physician was badly hurt the other day by the cav- 
ing in of a well upon him. He should have attended 
to the sick, and let the well alone. 


—- 


Two Irishmen engaged in peddling packages of lin- 
en bonght an old mule to aid in carrying the bnndlcs, 
Each would ride a while, or “ ride aad fle,” as the say- 
ingis. Oneday the Irishman who was on foot got close 
to the heels of his muleship, when he received a kick 
on one of his shins. To be revenged, he picked up a 
stone and hurled it at the mule, but by accident struck 
his companion on the back of his head. Seeing what 
he had done, he stopped end m to groan and rub 
his shin. @ man on the mule turned and asked, 
“What's the matter?” “The cratar’s kicked me,” 
was the reply. “ Be jabers,” said the other, “he’s did 
that same to me on the back of me head.” 
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By MISS BRADDON, 


Avrnor or “Srrancers anp Prien,” “ Lapy Aup- 
Ley’s Srczet,” “Tur Lovers or ABDEN,” ETO, 





CHAPTER XX. 
‘* FAIR AS THE FIRST THAT FELL OF 


” 


WOMANKIND. 


‘nHoucu the baronet had proposed this visit 
to Mr. Carew, he was in no haste to leave that 
place of shadows, the old church-yard. This 
was the first time that he and Sylvia had ever 
met alone, and it seemed too good an opportu- 
nity to be lost. He wanted to know something 
about the antecedents of the girl who had stolen 
his heart before he was aware. Her father would 
be close and guarded, no doubt, if there were 
any thing to conceal, but these lovely lips must 
be candor itself. 

‘*A fine old church,” said Sir Aubrey, as if 
his thoughts had taken an archeological bent. 
‘*You have lived in Hedingham a long time, I 
suppose, Miss Carew?” he went on, dismissing 
the church in a breath. 

‘* Ever since I can remember—all my life.” 

“You were born here, then, I conclude ?” 

“ ” 


**No. 

Hapnily for Sylvia, the dusk hid that deep 
blush of shame which dyed her cheek. She did 
not even know the name of her birth-place, so 
dumb had her futher been about the past. What 
should she do if Sir Aubrey asked her home 
questions ? 

‘* Your father has no provincial accent, I ob- 
served,” continued Sir Aubrey, trying to put his 
inquiries in a purely conversational form. ‘* He 
is a Londoner, I conclude.” 

‘* He came here from London.” 

‘* Yet Carew is a west country name.” 

“Is it?” asked Sylvia, helplessly; and then, 
thinking that some degree of candor might help 
her better than persistent reserve, she said, ‘‘ My 
father began life in much better circumstances, 
I believe, and he does not like talking about the 
past. I only know that we have lived here ever 
since I ean remember, and always the same kind 
of life.. It is very monotonous.” 

To Sir Aubrey this complaint seemed some- 


what puerile. He had lived the same life for 
the lust thirty years of choice, vibrating, like a 
pendulum, between Perriam Place and the Fau- 


bourg St. Honoré, and living in Paris almost as 
quietly as he lived at Perriam. 

‘*My fair child,” he said, in his grand way, 

‘youth is full of restless fancies. When you 
are a few years older you will know that there is 
no life so happy as that which glides on smooth- 
ly amidst familiar scenes.” . 
” Sylvia sighed, but did not presume to argue 
the point with Sir Aubrey. She only thought 
that had she the power such wealth as his can 
give she would not waste life in monotony. That 
young aspiring spirit hungered for variety. Syl- 
via Carew possessed in an eminent degree that 
quality which is at once perilous to the peace of 
the heart and conducive to the growth of the 
mind. She was ambitious, and her ambition, 
fostered in solitude and fed on dreams, was at 
the root of this eager desire for change. 

‘You are at Jeast happy in the privilege of 


‘inhabiting so beautiful a spot as Hedingham,” 


said the baronet. 

‘Is it really beantiful? You have seen 
the Danube—the Black Forest—the Hartz—the 
‘T'yrol—the Alps—Rome—Venice—and yet you 
think Hedingham beautiful.” 

She ran over the names of river, forest, wount- 
ains, and city breathiessly. ‘They were on the 


" tip of her tongue, so ardently had she longed to 


see the scenes they represented. 

‘* Yes,” drawled Sir Aubrey, with that soft 
languor which was not without its charm, ‘‘I 
have done the grand tour. Very fatiguing 
business in my day—a succession of wretched 
inus, musty post-chaises, and dust and bad 
roads; and—ahem !—insects—which politeness 
forbids me to particularize. In my time it was 
esteemed essential for a gentleman to do the 
grand tour. Nowadays it is the common people 
who travel, There is a railroad up the Righi, 
and Mont Blanc is the Primrose Hill of the 
modern counter-jumper.” 

Sylvia sighed. She began to feel that she 
lived too late. The world had become vulgar- 
ized, and the glory of this earth had in a measure 
departed, 

.** Will you come to see papa now, Sir Au- 
brey ?” she asked, rising from her seat on the 
tomb. 

‘* Whenever you will be kind enough to show 
me the way.” : 

Sir Aubrey felt that he had obtained very little 
information. It was something to hear that the 
futher of the woman he admired had seen better 
davs; yet, as the vicar had told him the same 
thing, he was no wiser for his talk with Sylvia. 
She had the air of a lady, he thought, though 
not that society manner which he should have 
desired for the future Lady Perriam. There was 
a suddenness, a freedom, in her speech, like a 
creature only half tamed. ‘The beauties whom 
Sir Aubrey had hitherto admired had been dis- 
tinguished by a graceful lassitude, an elegant 
weariness. ‘This girl looked as if her veins held 
quicksilver. But then she was lovelier than the 
faivest of those more courtly beauties; and there 
was a novel charm in that energy—which was 
never loud-voiced or masculine—that pretty pet- 
ulance which had so bewitching an air of candor. 
‘Those hazel eyes, which she turned to him now 
in the summer dusk—the fair paleness of that 
divine complexion! Where, out of an Italian 
picture, could he find such beauty ? 

He followed her along the little path, through 
the gate into the garden, where the lavender 
bushes looked gray under the stars. 


TAKEN AT THE FLOOD. 





“Papa,” said Sylvia, going into the parlor, 
“* Sir Aubrey Perriam has come to talk to you 
about the school.” 

Mr. Carew put aside his pipe, and rose hastily 
to greet the visitor—a very different guest from 
that wretched supplicant of last night. The 
school-master was more moved by this unexpect- 
ed honor than a man of his temperament should 
have been, but he contrived te conceal his emo- 
tion, and received Sir Aubrey as calmly as if he 
had been accustomed to the ‘‘ dropping in” of 
baronets. 

Yet in his heart there was a swelling sense of 
triumph. ‘What can he come for, except to 
see her ?” he asked himself; ‘‘ and a man of his 
age once hit must be hit deeply. I should draw 
no augury from a young man’s philandering. 
But this means something serious. 

The baronet began to talk about the school, 
and succeeded pretty well in giving a parochial 
tone to his visit. Would a new school-house 
prove a positive advantage to the village of Hed- 
ingham, or was it only a hobby of the vicar's ? 
And was the present site the best possible ground 
for such a building? and was the scheme popu- 
lar among the Hedingham people? Before com- 
mitting himself to any promise of assistance Sir 
Aubrey desired to be assured of these facts. 

All these questions sounded strictly proprieto- 
rial questions, which a lord of the manor would 
naturally put to his lieges. But James Carew 
saw through the flimsy pretext, and marked the 
eyes which wandered involuntarily to the spot 
where Sylvia sat with her back to the open lat- 
tice, the night wind faintly stirring her hair. 

** You are fond of books, Miss Carew, I see,” 
said Sir Aubrey, glancing at the recess on one 
side of the fire-place, where hung three small 
painted shelves, adorned with blue ribbons. 
Those scraps of blue told the baronet to whom 
the books belonged. 

** Yes,”’ said the father, with a touch of pride, 
**she is more studious than most girls of her 
age, and has taught herself French and German, 
and, I believe, a little Latin, with very small 
help from me.” 

Many a time and oft had he grumbled at those 
studious propensities, complaining, with scant 
justice, that Sylvia: neglected his comfort in or- 
der to pore over her books. But he felt to- 
night that her accomplishments were something 
to boast of. 

Sir Aubrey went over to the recess and looked 
at the books. The Sorrows of Werter, in the 
original; Eugénie Grandet, Faust, also in the 
original; Lamartine’s Girondists, Victor Hugo’s 
Odes et Ballades, Bulwer’s Zanoni, and a dozen 
others of the same class. Nothing that was not 
classic. 

Sir Aubrey took down one of the volumes hap- 
hazard. It was Werter. He cpened the book, 
and in the fly-leaf was something that startled 
him almost as if his hand had lighted on an 
adder. 

“ Sylvia, 

From Edmund, 
In memory of Sunday, April 4.” 


This Sunday was the day when Edmund Stan- 
den first saw Sylvia in the church. 

‘*From Edmund,” said Sir Aubrey, looking 
at the inscription. ‘‘ Your brother or cousin, I 
presume.” 

** She has neither brother nor cousin,” answer- 
ed Mr. Carew, looking daggers at his daughter. 
Those very books had hung above his head for 
the last three months, and he had never taken 
the trouble to examine them. 

**Some village admirer, no doubt,” said the 
baronet, blandly, but pierced to the heart by jeal- 
ousy’s sharp fang. While he had been debating 
whether he should or should not offend the tu- 
telary deity of the Perriams by a misalliance, 
this girl was perhaps the plighted wife of some 
clod-hopper—a boor whose vuigar desires had 
never soared above a whitewashed hovel and an 
arbor of scarlet-runners. 

Mr. Carew, seeing rocks to leeward, took rapid 
counsel with himself, and decided that candor 
was best. After all, he could best exalt his 
child by showing that she had already been 
sought by her superior in station. 

It was just possible that the baronet might be 
of that jealous temper which bids a man draw 
back from the pursuit of the dearest object, does 
he but think he has a rival. But this narrow 
and captious temper is happily rare. Mr. Carew 
reflected that Mr. Standen’s courtship of his 
daughter was most likely known to the village 
gossips, and would probably reach the ears of Sir 
Aubrey. 

Yes, there could be no doubt that the true 
policy here was candor. 

** Mr. Standen would hardly like to hear him- 
self called a village admirer,” said the school- 
master. 

‘**Standen! What, the banker's son ?” 

**Yes. He has had the misfortune to fall in 
love with my foolish daughter yonder, and she 
has been so silly as to give him some slight en- 
couragement. However, that is all over now. 
The young gentleman called upon me vesterday 
morning to urge his suit, and I gave him a very 
straightforward answer.” 

** You refused him ?” asked the baronet. 

**Unconditionally. You look surprised, Sir 
Aubrey. You think that a banker’s son would 
be a very good match for a parish school-mas- 
ter’s daughter. And so, I grant you, he would 
have been were there no drawback. If he mar- 
ries my daughter, he marries her in direct oppo- 
sition to his mother. And though I am a poor 
man, I hold honor before self-interest. I will 
not suffer my child to enter a family which re- 
fuses her an affectionate * 

ly as Mr. Carew’s 


This sounded noble, 
Standen’s power to 


speech gave no hint of 
disinherit her son. 
**T applaud your spiiit, Sir,” said the baronet, 





stealing a look at Sylvia, curious to know how 
near this subject was to her heart. 

That drooping face, bent over the needle- 

work in the girl's hands, told him nothing. He 
next saw the fair young brow, the downcast eye- 
lids with their auburn lashes. ‘The attitude was 
of calmest repose. Passion could scarcely stir 
the heart beneath that tranquil bosom. 
. Having discussed the vicar’s pet scheme in all 
its bearings, Sir Aubrey had no excuse for lin- 
gering. Yet he lingered, talking of the village 
and its surroundings, keenly interested in dis- 
covering what kind of man Mr. Carew was. An 
educated man, evidently, to begin with, and a 
man who had at some period of his existence 
been fumiliar with polite‘society. The glory of 
Sir Aubrey’s presence abashed him not at al 

The little Dutch clock struck ten, and Sir Au- 
brey rose, with a guilty start. 

“*Upon my word, I owe you a hundred apol- 
ogies,” he said: ‘* these summer evenings delude 
me into a forgetfulness of time.” 

**Pray do not apologize for the lateness of 
your visit, Sir Aubrey. The evening is the only 
time in which I am my own master, and free to 
receive a visitor.” 

‘*Then I may drop in again some evening to 
hear how the plans progress?” asked Sir Au- 
brey, quite ignoring the fact that nothing serious 
was likely to be done for the next two years. 

**T shall be honored by your visit, Sir Au- 
brey.” 

o Yenemy very good,” returned the baronet. 
And then, with some ion, he went on: “If 
at any time, while the summer evenings last, you 
would like to bring Miss Carew to see Perriam— 
unless, indeed, she has seen it already—I should 
be very happy to show you the house and gar- 
dens. ‘There is nothing new-fangled, none of 
those frivolous inventions for spending money 
with which people fill their places nowadays, 
but the gardens are large, and the house is well 
built. It might repay the trouble of a visit.” 

‘* We shall be delighted to come, Sir Aubrey. 
Neither I nor my daughter has seen Perriam 

lace.” 


** Why not fix upon & day, then? Could you 
come to-morrow ? 

** We have no engagements,” said Mr. Carew, 
with his somewhat bitter smile. 

‘* Let it be to-morrow, then. I shall expect 
you at eight o'clock, and you can give me any 
new ideas that may have occurred to you about 
the school. Shall I send a carriage for you and 
Miss Carew ?” 

** You are too kind, Sir Aubrey. No, thanks; 
we would rather walk over to Perriam. It is a 
pleasant walk across the fields.” 

**So be it, then. My brother and I will show 
you the house and gardens. Perhaps we had 
better say half past seven. There might be hard- 
ly light enough after eight,” said Sir Aubrey, 
gravely. 

This advancement of the hour would oblige 
him to dine a little earlier than usual—a serious 
consideration for a gentleman of fixed habits. 

‘** Half past seven, if you prefer that hour, Sir 
Aubrey,” replied the school-master. 

“Thanks. Good-night. Good-night, Miss 
Carew. You mustn’t laugh at our old-fashioned 
ways at Perriam. People tell me we are half a 
century behind the times. But the Perriams 
have been Tories ever since they were Perriams. 
Good-night." And thus, with a somewhat lin- 
gering pressure of Sylvia’s little hand, Sir Au- 
brey departed. 

Mr. Carew escorted him to the garden gate 
with ceremonious politeness. He knew exactly 
where to draw the line between the respect due 
to the lord of the soil and the servility of a slav- 
ish mind. He stood at the gate and watched 
the slim upright figure till it vanished in the half 
dark of the summer night. ‘Then he went slow- 
ly back to the parlor. 

Sylvia had thrown aside her work. She was 
sitting in a listless attitude, with fixed brooding 
eyes bent upon the ground, the attitude of one 
absorbed in deepest thought. 

Mr. Carew looked at her curiously as he barred 
the door. 


“*There is a tide in the affairs of men, 
Which, taken at the flood, leads on to fortune!'” 


he said, very slowly. And this was his sole 
comment upon Sir Aubrey’s visit. 





CHAPTER XXI. 
**SHE IS WOMAN, THEREFORE TO BE WON.” 


‘Tue next morning’s post brought Sylvia a let- 
ter from Edmund Standen—a letter written at 
Southampton the night before the mail steamer 
left that port. It was the first letter her lover 
had ever written to her. At Hedingham it had 
been easy for them to meet, and there had been 
no need of letters. And this first love-letter was 
very sweet to her, though a vague flavor of bit- 
terness mingled with that sweetness. So man 
obstacles arose to block the path along which 
they two had sworn to travel hand in hand. 
Sylvia shed some of her rare tears over that let- 
ter, and kissed the page which her lover's hand 
had pressed. Indeed it was a letter which any 
woman might have been to receive: a let- 
ter breathing as pure honest a love as ever 
man felt for woman: a brave letter, in which 
the young man spoke confidently, yet not reck- 

, of that battle of life which he was to fight 
for 7 a of his home. 

’ ve begun to p myself already, 
dearest,” he wrote, “eal ‘ane endeavoring 2 
supply any thing wanting in an education which 
has up to this point been literary rather than 


commercial. I provided myself with some of the 
best books on finance and the economy of bank- 
ing as I came through London, and am going in 
seriously for study on the voyage out. I hope to 
lave made myself, in theory at least, a good 





banker by the time I get back to England, so 
that I may present myself to the directors at 
Monkhampton with the double advantage of my 
father’s name and my own knowledge.” 

This was the only business-like paragraph in 
the letter. The rest was all. the lover's talk of 
that rose-colored future—that almost celestial 
felicity with which youth's fond credulity invests 
an earthly lot. But there was not a line which 
did not go straight home to Sylvia's heart. He 
trusted her so entirely. Not a thought of doubt 
breathed in that letter. It was written to a 
woman whom the writer believed above suspi- 
cion. 

‘*T should be the worst and basest of women 
if I betrayed such affection,” thought Sylvia, 
with a sigh, as she at last laid down that dear 
ae “Yet J see nothing but difficulties in our 
path.” 

She had before the eyes of her mind—those 
eyes which see so many things as the weaver of 
dreams sits in her quiet chamber—another path 
which was beset by no perils, a path which 
seemed to be strewed with roses. Only on this 
path the genius of domestic love shed not her 
starry light. There were the roses of worldly 
prosperity, the honor and reverence of mankind, 
the splendor of a great triumph. But Love stood 
with averted face in the background of that pic- 
ture, und cried, ‘‘ Here I have no place.” 

. . No,” said Sylvia, ‘‘I can not be false to 
im. 

Unhappily when a woman tells herself she can 
not betray, it is a sure sign that she has contem- 
plated the possibility of treachery. 

Mr. Carew was particularly civil to his daugh- 
ter all this day. There was an altered tone 
which puzzled Sylvia. She did not know that 
this novel courtesy was shown to the future Lady 
Perriam. 

** Do you want a new bonnet, or any thing, to 
make you tidy this evening ?” he asked, during 
the mid-day calm, while the school-boys had gone 
home to their dinners. 

“*T want lots of things, papa,” the girl an- 
swered, quickly. ‘‘ But if you can give me a 
pound, that will do.” 

** A pound!” exclaimed Mr. Carew. ** Do you 
think I am made of money? Here, you can 
have this half sovereign. It will be hard enough 
for us to rub on till next quarter, but we must 
manage somehow.” 

** Thank you, papa; half a sovereign is better 
than nothing.” 

** Be sure you look your best this evening.” 

““Why, papa? Do you suppose two old gen- 
tlemen like Sir Aubrey and Mr. Perriam will 
notice my looks ?” 

‘*Sir Aubrey is a gentleman in the prime of 
life. Don’t let me hear you call him old any 
more.” 

When afternoon school had begun, and Mr. 
Carew was again absorbed by his uncongenial 
duties, Sylvia opened her desk and directed an 
envelope to Mrs. Carford, care of Mrs. Wood, 
Bell Alley, Fetter Lane. 

She wrote only one line on a sheet of paper. 

**T send a little help—all I have to send.” 
No signature—no word more. In this sheet of 
paper she folded the half sovereign, and carefully 
inclosed her little packet in the envelope. ‘This 
done, she went to the village post-oftice, regis- 
tered her letter, and posted it. 

‘*T am sending my little bit of pocket-money 
to my old nurse,” she said to Mr. Prosser, the 
chemist, in explanation of this unusual proceed- 
ing. People who live in a village are expected 
to explain themselves, if they deviate ever so lit- 
tle from the beaten track of life. 

Perhaps this one small piece of self-sacrifice 
was the first good action that Sylvia had ever 
done in her life. Destiny might also intend it 
to be the last. 

She gave a little sigh as she dropped the letter 
in the box, thinking of the Monkhampton dra- 
per's, and the sash and neck ribbons she might 
have bought with those ten shillings—ribbons 
that would have given color and brightness to 
that shabby, plain muslin dress, which she was 
to iron this afternoon. Cleanliness was the only 
luxury Miss Carew could afford herself, and for 
this she was dependent upon her own industry. 

Yet when half past six o'clock came, and Syl- 
via was dressed for the visit to Perriam, no rib- 
bon seemed wanting to set off that beauty, whose 
highest charm was its spirituality—not the mere 
sensuous beauty of a lovely, soulless image, but 
the changeful loveliness of an intellectual being. 
That still loftier charm of nobility of nature might 
seem wanting to the keen eye of the acute phys- 
iognomist ; but acute physiognomists are happi- 
ly rare, and those who looked at Sylvia, for the 
most part, saw intellect and beauty, and took 
goodness for granted. 

Mr. Carew seemed to his daughter almost a 
new man, as they walked across the fields, some- 
times by a broad sweep of purple clover, some- 
times in the narrow path between tall boundaries 
of wheat ripe for the sickle, sometimes by a green 
lane where belated birds chirruped among the 
darkening leaves of oak and elm. He talked, 
aud with amazing cheerfulness ; praised Sir Au- 
brey's elegant appearance and perfect manners ; 
remarked, in passing, that there was no position 
upon this lower world more agreeable than the 
position of a country gentleman with an unen- 
eumbered estate; harped upon the well-known 
wealth of the Perriams, their quiet manner of 
living, whereby that wealth must have gathered 
— a year — heaves a — Lae whens A 

Sylvia heard, and si regretfully, thought 
of that dear letter locked in her desk at home. 

“I wish Edmand had never loved me,” she 
thought, her mind dwelling upon the writer of 
that letter, while the school-master talked of Sir 
a **It might have been happier for both 
of us. 


Perriam was built in a valley, after the manner 
of our forefathers, who preferred shelter from 
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bleak winds to the splendor of an elevated posi- 
tion, and, save for aggressive or defensive pur- 

seldom planted their habitations upon the 
heights. Around Perriam Place spread some of 
the most fertile meadows in the county—mead- 


ows 80 timbered and park-like that one 
could eng ergy lee pened 
h I park 


ndeed, t! proper was 

not large, but borrowed dignity from the length 

of a double avenue, in which the tall old elms, 

set far back from the road, left space for an in- 

ner line of silver-firs, said to be the finest in En- 

gland. A stately stone archway, with a lodge on 
either side, formed the entrance to this avenue. 

Mr. Carew and his daughter did not approach 
Perriam by this ¢hiefentrance. At the edge of 
the park was a little old church in a dell, 
inclosed by a crumbling old stone wall, in whose 
interstices hart’s-congue ferns throve abundantly, 
and accessible by a narrow lane with a turnstile, 
through which one came straight into the park 
itself, ‘The raised terrace of the Italian garden 
almost touched the wall within whose boundary 
the Perriams lay buried, in a narrow grave-yard 
which held nothing but Perriams. And the level 
of the garden being considerably above the level 
of the church-yard, Sir Aubrey had the advan- 
tage of surveying his slumbering ancestors from 
an eminence, a spectacle conducive to medita- 
tion and reflections of a Horatian character upon 
the brevity of life, and the mutability of things 
in gen The little church, an appendage of 
Perriam, the grave-yard exclusively devoted to 
Perriams, im Sylvia with a sense of grand- 
eur which all the gold of the Rothschilds, taken 
merely as gold, could not have inspired. 
family distinction which comes from long estab- 
lishment in the Jand, the deep-rooted family 
tree which has grown and flourished and spread 
its branches over the same spot almost from the 
beginning of recorded time, as it were, is a kind 
of renown which seems peculiarly dazzling to the 
waifs and strays of humanity. Sylvia, who knew 
nothing of her father’s history except his dis- 
honor, felt this impression keenly; and Sir Au- 
brey, who in the apple orchard had seemed no 
more than a courteous elderly gentleman, ac- 
quired on his own domain an almost princely 
character. , 

The school-master and his daughter crossed a 
stretch of level turf, and entered the avenue with- 
in a hundred yards of the house. Sylvia had 
never before been so near that stately pile. She 
had only seen it from the distance, grand and 
gloomy, standing aloof from the elms and beeches 
of the park, the cedars and maples of the lawn— 
on an island of barren gravel and turf laid out 
stiffly in the Italian style, with a Faunus and a 
Dryad, a Pan and a Siren, simpering on their 
pedestals at the angles of the walks. 

The hall door stood open, but for ceremony 
Mr. Carew rang a bell, which made noise enough 
to have startled the establishment of the Sleep- 
ing Beauty. He had scarcely done so when he 
beheld a gentleman crossing the hall, a gentle- 
man in a coat of somewhat antique cut. 

‘* Good-evening, Sir Aubrey,” he said. ‘* You 
see we are very punctual.” 

Sylvia pulled her father’s sleeve. 

‘* Papa, how can you be so stupid ?” she whis- 
pered, while the gentleman stood smiling inane- 
ly, with a look of considerable embarrassment. 

The woman's quick eye had noted the differ- 
ence of dress, of style, between the two broth- 
ers. The faces bore a marked resemblance, a 
likeness which in the half-light of the hall had 
been strong enough to deceive the school-master. 

“*T beg your pardon,” faltered Mordred Per- 
riam: ‘‘you mistake me for my brother. We 
are generally considered alike. Pray walk in. 
Sir Aubrey expects you.” 

Sir Aubrey opened the dining-room door at 
this moment, and came out to welcome his vis- 
itors. Yes, there was a wide difference between 
the two men, but it was a difference of dress and 
style. The elder brother was as studious in his 
costume, and as well preserved in his person, as 
a French marquis of the old régime; while Mor- 
dred Perriam’s high limp shirt collar, cambric 
frill, watered black ribbon and double eyeglass, 
nankeen waistcoat, and chocolate-colored coat, 
ill-eut hair, and shaggy eyebrows, bespoke the 
bookwérm's indifference to the mutations of 
fashion or the decay of his good looks. Even 
that chocolate coat was a mark of respect to his 
brother. Mr. Perriam was never happier than’ 
when loosely enveloped in a dressing-gown which 
age had rendered dear to him. 

“* How do you do?” cried Sir Aubrey. ‘‘So 
good of you to come! My brother, Mr. Per- 
riam, Miss Carew—Mr. Carew, Mr. Perriam. 
Shall we take tea before we walk round the gar- 
dens? Perhaps we had better. Miss Carew 
Tust want a little refreshment after her walk, 
and ladies are generally fond of tea. There will 
be light enough for the gardens afterward. I 
have no floricultural specimens to show you; I 
leave the cultivation of curious plants to foolish 
old ladies who want to spend their money. Per- 
riam could only be Perriam if I squandered a 
fortune on orchids.” 

Mr. Carew murmured his acquiescence with 
8 proposition which seemed incontrovertible, and 
Sir Aubrey led the way to the saloon, where tea 
had been prepared for the visitors on an oval 
table in the semicircular bay or alcove at the 
end of the room. The china was Indian, and 
the silver tray and tea-kettle were specimens of 
that famous period which still takes hi rank 

among the connoisseurs of the silversmith’s art. 
Some dry biscuits in a silver basket, and a dish 
of early plums from the southern wall, composed 
the somewhat unsubstantial meal; but the school- 
master had not come to Perriam to eat or to 
drink, and sipped his tea out of the crimson and 
gold dragon china with contentment. 
The baronet had placed Sylvia before the tray, 
with @ ceremonious request that she would pour 
out the tea, 





“I do it myself when my brother and I are 
alone,” he said; ‘but it seems much more nat- 
ural, as well as much more agreeable, to see a 
lady in that place.” 

Sylvia smiled. She felt an almost childish 
pleasure in handling those splendid tea-cups, 
that antique tea and the curious old tea- 
kettle, mounted high upon four slim legs. Nev- 
er before to-night had she poured tea out of a 
silver tea-pot; never before to-night touched 
such costly china, And then these things had 
a peculiar charm of their own which lifted them 
above the commonplace splendors of the Monk- 
hampton shop-windows. They possessed the 
double charm of age and rarity. 

They lingered a little over that simple ban- 
quet, while the dusk deepened yonder on the 
cedar-shadowed lawn, and the butler, always 
slow to bring lamps and candles, left them to 
enjoy the gloaming. Sir Aubrey was in no 
hurry to break the spell that bound him. He 
was sitting by Sylvia, watching her white hands 
as they hovered about the tea-things with such 
light, gracious movements. Why should he nos 
have her always to pour out his tea, if he chose ? 
There was no one to question his will. He was 
supreme master of his life and actions. Only 
destiny could interpose to prevent his being hap- 
py after his own fashion. 

Musing thus, Sir Aubrey fell into a deep silence, 
which no other member of that small assembly 
ventured to break. They were there as his vas- 
sals, even Mordred, and if the prince were silent, 
who among them should dare to speak? Nor 
was that stillness uncongenial to the summer 
dusk, or the splendid gloom of that spacious 
apartment. 

Sylvia’s keen eyes wandered here and there 
in the gloom. Why, the room was as large as 
Hedingham Church. That lofty ceiling, that 
florid cornice, impressed her with an unspeak- 
able sense of grandeur. She thought of the 
school-house parlor, with its low ceiling, sus- 
tained by a clumsy whitewashed beam, in which 
a rusty iron hook or two, which no mortal hand 
seemed strong enough to extract, marked where 
ruder generations had hung their bacon to dry in 
the reek of the household hearth. What a con- 
trast between those two rooms! The carpet 
here was like the turf on the vicarage lawn, 
deep and soft, and silent beneath the heaviest 
footfall. ‘The vast room, void of pictures, mir- 
rors, and frippery of all kinds, had an almost 
awful look in the dusk. An Egyptian temple 
could have hardly been more solemn. 

**Come,” said Sir Aubrey, suddenly rousing 
himself from that long reverie. ‘‘ We shall have 
very little light for the gardens; but you must 
come again and see them better. Yes,” with a 
desperate plunge, ‘‘you must come and dine 
with us some day next week.” 

Sir Aubrey heard his brother’s startled move- 
ment in the dusk yonder. It was the slightest 
possible movement—an involuntary action, like 
the start which some people give at a vivid flash 
of lightning; but Sir Aubrey understood it. He 
knew that there was a wide difference between 
asking this school-master and his daughter to 
tea, in a purely patronizing way, as befitted the 
lord of the manor, and inviting them to dinner 
as if they were his equals. 

** What would the county say ?” thought Mor- 
dred, in mute horror. He saw very little of the 
county himself, and in the serene retirement of 
his kitchen-garden cared very little what the 
county thought of him. But he had a fixed idea 
that his brother was bound to defer to the opin- 
ion of the county, and, if he ever married at all, 
to marry in accordance with the expectations of 
the county. Sir Aubrey had been engaged to a 
duke’s daughter, and the county would be slow 
to forgive him the disgrace of a discreditable al- 
liance. 

But Sir Aubrey had cast the die, and began to 
feel reckless, ‘‘ After all, a man should live for 
himself,” he thought. ‘Shall I have a vinegar- 
faced spinster to pour out my tea for the sake of 
the quarterings on her father’s shield? At my 
age a man is bound to make the most of his 
life.” 

They went out into the garden, this being part 
of the programme, and a thing to be done, as it 
were. Here, in the cool dusk, Sir Aubrey led 
his visitors along the stiff walks of the Italian 
garden to that wide terrace from which, look- 
ing downward, they. saw Perriam Church shel- 
tered in its green dell, and the tombs of the Per- 
riams showing grayish-white against the sur- 
rounding foliage—such a quiet, half-hidden little 
church and grave-yard. Here, verily, death 
must be a peaceful slumber—no jar of city traf- 
fic to stir the sleeper, no roar of steam-engine to 
shake the mouldering dust! 

Mr. Carew qaoted Horace, involuntarily. Mr. 
Perriam, delighted at the opportunity, began a 
long story of a Venetian Horace which he had 
acquired—a wondrous bargain, only one volume 
being wanting—from a bookseller in Glasgow. 
Full of his story, Mr. Perriam hooked his arm 
through the school-master’s and trotted him up 
and down the terrace, at his kitchen-garden pace, 
and thus, placidly unconscious of the mischief 
he might be doing, left Sir Aubrey and Sylvia 
alone together. 

The stars were out in the clear summer heav- 
en, and the girl's face, looking up at that silver 
light, seemed divinely beautiful, for all lovely 
things take new loveliness from the light of moon 
and-stars, It was the face of one of Raphael's 
young Madonnas, serenely pensive, with lips half 
parted in a thoughtful smile, as if those deeply 
dark eyes looked beyond the landscape they 
seemed to rest on to some fairer spirit-land. Sir 
Aubrey contemplated the girl's face in silent ad- 
miration as she stood leaning against the —_. 
tured vase, at an angle of the balustrade. 
any-thing so a be otherwise than good ? he 
asked’ himself, with little doubt as to the answer. 
It seemed to him that this outward perfection 











implied a corresponding beauty in the spiritual 
nature. 

And indeed it is possible that in the soul that 
belonged to this perfect form there had once been 
all the elements of gooduess, needing only train- 
ing for their development. Some natures are 
self-sustaining, like yonder cedar ; others are but 
plants of a parasite growth, which need to be 
directed by the judicious hand of the gardener. 

[to BE ConTINUED.] 





SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE. . 


WE are gratified to have it in our power to 
announce the success of the apenectinn, on the 
part of the Young Men’s Christian Association 
of Washington, to Professor AGassiz to deliver 
a course of lectures in Washington this winter 
upon “* Man and Animals,” an invitation to that 
effect having been extended by the President 
and many other citizens of Washington through 
Professor Henry. The acceptance of the invi- 
tation is made conditional upon the maintenance 
of the professor's health, and it is hoped, both 
for his own sake and that of the public, that he 
may be enabled to carry out the plan. These 
lectures will probably embody the most author- 
itative statement yet made of his views in regard 
to the great biological questions of the day— 
namely, that of the origin of species and the ex- 
tent of the changes to which animals and plants 
are liable by means of physical agencies ond from 
natural selection. 

We have already mentioned in our columns 
the provisional donation to the California Acad- 
emy of Sciences, by Mr. James Lick, of a valu- 
able lot in San Francisco, and the conditions 
under which it was to be transferred. The lot, 
which is 80 by 275 feet, is situated at the corner 
of Fourth and Market streets, and is extremely 
valuable; but the condition that, unless a very 
expensive building be erected upon it within a 
very limited period, the lot is to revert to its 
owner, detracts very much from the positive 
value of the gift, as it has been considered im- 
possible to secure the necessary means within 
the time mentioned. More recently, however, 
a new deed has been issued by Mr. Licx, by 
which ten years are allowed to the Academy, 
after meg Fe epeny: for the erection of the 
building. This must be of brick, at least three 
stories high, suitably ornamented, and to contain 
rooms for a library, a museum, and a lecture- 
hall, The deed further stipulates that the prop- 
erty must not be incumbered nor allowed to be 
sold for taxes, that the property shall not be 
alienated during the lifetime of any of the ex- 
isting members, and shall never be leased nor 
occupied for any religious or political purpose, 
thongfi this restriction is not to be applied to 
subjects of a scientific, artistic, or literary na- 
ture. Should these provisions be violated, the 
property reverts to the State, which is an addi- 
tional security that it will be maintained per- 
petually in the Academy. 





Among other recent deaths we have to chron- 
icle that, on the 12th of July last, of Mr. Josera 
BARCLAY PENTLAND, in his eighty-first year. 
Mr. PENTLAND was born in 1792, and having 
studied at the University of Paris, became ac- 
quainted with Cuvier, who was attracted to 
him by his fondness for comparative anatomy 
and other branches of natural science. In 1827 
he was appointed to the secretaryship of the 
British consulate in Peru, which took him to 
that country. He was the first to measure the 
Bolivian mountains, Illimani and Sorata, which 
proved to be 21,190 feet high. 

At a later date Mr. PENTLAND was appointed 
consul-general to the republic of Bolivia, and 
during his residence in that country made a 
complete survey of Lake Titicaca, a body of 
water having an area of 2222 square miles. 
During his explorations in Bolivia Mr. Penr- 
LAND found silurian fossils at the height of 
17,000 feet and those of carboniferous lime- 
stone at 14,000 feet above the sea. 





TA the death of Mr. CorneE ius VARLEY, on the 
2a of October, in the ninety-second year of his 
age, the London Society of Arts loses one of its 
earliest and most active members. For a long 
time he prepared the drawings for its transac- 
tions, at he was a constant attendant at its 
meetings for nearly sixty years. Various im- 

rovements were made by him in the camera 
a camera obscura, the telescope, micro- 
scope, etc. He was the father of Mr. C. F. Var- 
LEY, the eminent electrician, whose services have 
been of so great value in connection with the 
construction of late lines of land and water tele- 
graph. 





We place on record, for the purpose of com- 
pleting the history of the Adaris expedition, 
the fact of the arrival at Dundee on the 22d of 
October of the steamship Zric, with Messrs. R. 
W. Bryan, the astronomer; J. W. Boor, fire- 
man; and J. B. Maucg, seaman, these being the 
last of the an = sailed almost immedi- 
ately for America, with the exception of Mr. 
Bryan, who remained in England a week longer. 





At a recent meeting of the Geographical Soci- 
-~ of Paris a communication was presented con- 
taining an’ account of the travels of the Abbé 
Davip in Central China, in continuation of those 
which have resulted in adding so greatly to our 
knowledge of the natural history of that coun- 
try. The abbé left Pekin on the 2d of October, 
1872, passing in a southwesterly direction, and 
moving off the ordinarily traveled routes, with 
the object of better studying the geological con- 
dition of the country. His course was inter- 
rupted on the frontiers of Tse-tchuen and Kan- 
su, having been refused permission to enter the 
latter province on account of the rebellion pre- 
vailing therein. 

The abbé discovered three coal deposits to the 
north of Mount Tsin-lin, and visited another in 
a different locality. At a later date, in descend- 
ing the Han-kian, his vessel was wrecked, and 
he lost the greater part of his collections, includ- 
ing numerous species of vertebrates, and prob- 
ably many novelties. This mishap discouraged 
him to such an extent that he decided to retarn 
almost immediately to France. 





Mr. James Lick, whose liberality to the Cali- 
fornia Academy of Sciences we have already re- 





corded, now proposes to add to his benefactions 
to science by establishing a first-class observa- 
tory at some elevated point in the Sierra Nevada 
Mountains of California, perhaps at or pear Lake 
Tahoe. It is well known that the lower strata 
of the atmosphere are constantly filled with par- 
ticles of dust, and the principal observatories 
hitherto established are at localities and levels 
where the air is obscured, in addition, by atmos- 
pheric moisture. It is thought, therefore, that 
an observatory erected at a great altitude, in the 
comparatively rainless region of California, will 
permit the prosecution of researches throughout 
the greater part of the year, and allow the ob- 
servation of astronomical phenomena to a de- 

of perfection not possible at establishments 
ess favorably situated. Indeed, the observations 
of Professor YounG, made two years ago at Sher- 
man Station, in the Rocky Mountains, have 
proved this fact very conclusively. 


_ The report of the Central Park Menagerie for 
the year ending May 31, 1873, has just been pub- 
lished by its director, Mr. Wii1aM A. ConkKLIN, 
and aang a satisfactory evidence of the grow- 
ing favor evinced toward this interesting and 
ye appendage of the Centra! Park, and 
of its excellent management. We learn from it 
that the number of species as wel! as of speci- 
mens received during the past year is much 

reater than heretofore, and that the total foot- 
ng is 806 animals, an increase of 205, While 
some of these were only on temporary deposit, 
of the permanent collection of the Park there 
were 199 quadrupeds, 347 birds, and 35 reptiles. 
Among the births in the museum there were 
two lions, one leopard, two pumas, one camel, 
and one hyena. 

A notable feature of the museum, during the 
winter season especially, consists in the pres- 
ence of many large and rare snimals deposited 
by Messrs. Barnum, BarLey, Ricu, Van Am- 
BURG, Reicue & Brotuers, end others. Among 
those kept for Mr. BaRNu™ are two giraffes, two 
sea-lions, one manatee, and one Malayan tapir. 
A complete list of the vertebrates exhibited in 
the Park, giving both the scientific and popular 
names, adds greatly to the value of the report, 
and shows that, considering the small amount 
of money that is available for the purpose, the 
director is to be congratulated upon the success 
with which his trust has been administered, 





We have to record the death, on the 4th of 
October last, of Professor Groner C. SCuarr- 
FER, of Washington, in the fifty-ninth year of 
his age. Professor ScHatrrer, at the time, 
was librarian in the United States Patent-office, 
and has been well known for many years as an 
ardent cultivator of physical and natural - sci- 
ence. He was an occasional contributor to sci- 
entific journals, and was a prominent memer 
of the scientific societies of Washington. lLar- 
ticular attention was paid by him to the micro- 
scopic structure of fossil plants, and other ap- 
plications of the microscope, and he had accu- 
mulated a large number of observations peein J 
on this subject. His extensive and varied knowl- 
edge of scientific matters rendered him a special- 
ly suitable incumbent of the office of librarian 
to the Patent-office, where he was constantly 
called upon for references required by the large 
body of examiners connected with that institu- 
tion. 





During the many years in which Professor 
Haypen has been engaged in prosecuting the 
geological and geographical survey of the Ter- 
ritories, an annual report of greater or less mag- 
nitude has attested the industry of himeelf and 
associates, and the value and character of his in- 
vestigations. He has now commenced the pub- 
lication of the general results of his labors in 
systematic form (somewhat upon the plan of 
the Smithsonian contributions to knowledge), 
and to occupy five stout quarto volumes, These 
will constitute a complete library of reference 
on every thing relating to the physical and nat- 
ural history of the great, West, and, as such, 

romise to occupy a high place in the scientific 
iterature of the day. 

Of this series of reports the first published is 
that by Dr. Crrus Taomas, upon the Acridide, 
a group of insects, embracing what are called 

rasshoppers in the United States and locusts 
fh the bia World, and including some of the 
most destructive insect pests known; of these 
he enumerates about 120 species. The ty 
have all been placed in the United States Agri- 
enitural Department for permanent preserva- 
tion. The work forms a large quarto of about 
250 pages, constituting the first part of a vol- 
ume to be devoted exclusively to an account of 
the recent zoology of the West. 


The death took place at Washington, on the 
26th of October last, in the seventy-tifth year of 
his age, of Mr. Joseru SaxTon, Superintendent 
of Weights and Measures in the United States 
Coast Survey office. Mr. Saxton had been fail- 
ing in healtli for several years, and his death was 
not unexpected by his friends. He possessed ex- 
traordinary mechanical ability; indeed, Profess- 
or Bacue, his colleague and official superior, 
pronounced him the greatest mechanic the world 
ever saw. He commenced business as a silver- 
sinith in his native town in Huntington County, 
Pennsylvania, where, at the age of sixteen years 
he constructed a printing-press, and pubiishe 
a small newspaper. He then removed to Phila- 
delphia, and constructed the old city clock, 
which still marks time over Independence Hall. 
He subsequently visited Europe, and resided in 
London and Paris for nine years. He was the 
first inventor of the electro-magnetic machive 
producing an electric spark, and to him its dis- 
covery is justly due. 

For a time after his return to America he su- 

rintended the construction of the machinery 
or the Philadelphia Mint, and was occupied for 
a considerable period in erecting it and in mak- 
ing dies for the American coin, Twenty-eight 

ears ago he went to Washington to assist Pro- 
Recor Acne in the work of the Coast Survey, 
and since then he was chiefly occupied in con- 
nection with the department of Weights and 
Measures. 

Mr. SaxTon also invented the celebrated med- 
al ruling- machine, by which the contours of 
coins, medals, and other objects of slight relief 
ean be transferred in lines, from which a fec- 
simile print of the original can be made. Mr. 
SaxTon, at the time of his death, was a member 
of the National Academy of Sciences, and his de- 
cease consequently leaves a vacancy in that body. 
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MERCENARY SOLDIERS. 


Tue eighteenth century was stained by one 
great blot, from which its precursors had been 
nearly or wholly free, that of systematized man- 
selling for military purposes.. English and Dutch 
crimps in sea-port towns were ever on the watch 
to insnare the raw material of soldiers to serve 
the rival East India companies. In France ruffi- 
anly contractors made regular bargains for hand- 
ing over a specified number of hocused or ter- 
rified young rustics to the rich marquis who had 
bought from the king or his reigning favorite 
the coloneley of a new But Germany, 
split up into a multitude of petty principalities, 
offered the most pitiable spectacle of all, for there 
every little despot, bishop, duke, or sovereign 
count suddenly discovered that in the blood of 
his people he posséssed a gold mine that would 
conveniently provide the means of that lavish 
expenditure of which Versailles had set the ex- 
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““VICTORY SITS ON OUR HELM !"—Democratic Newspapers. 
AND THEY CAN CREEP ALONG IN THE ‘OFF YEAR” OF POLITICS. 





ample. Press-gangs were continually at work in 
dragging away the husbandman from his plow, 
the shepherd lad from his sheep, to wear blue or 
white uniforms, according to the colors of the 
customer, and to bleed and die for-the King of 
France, for the King of Prussia, or for the Elect- 
or of Hanover, like those Hessians whom George 
the Third bought to repress the revolt of the 
American colonists. 

It would be ludicrous, were it not that the 
wretched circumstances of the actors in the gory 
drama demand compassion, to trace the fortunes 
of some of the involuntary warriors who were 
bartered by their native rulers for foreign gold. 
Often a whole regiment would be taken prison- 
ers, and would change sides without a mufmur, 
and do battle under the enemy's flag with the 
meek submissiveness of armed slaves who have 
found a new master. Individual captives were 
usually cajoled or bullied into taking service 
with the victors. Such troops had no heart in 














their work, and when not under the watchful eye 
of a strict officer, were more prone to run than 
to fight. But Frederick the Great and his ec- 
centric father had found out that drill and dis- 
cipline could work wonders with indifferent ma- 
terials, and that a man might be a valuable 
fighting machine long after his spirit had been 
crushed and snubbed out of him. It is not pleas- 
ant to read the details of a régime of cane and 
pipe-clay, of dungeons, executions, cold, shame, 
hunger, all coolly calculated to tame turbulent 
humanity into automatic obedience, and each 
item of human suffering and degradation reck- 
oned with the scientific complacency of the math- 
ematician. A young man of tolerable constitu- 
tion, whether Frenchman or German, whether 
English, Polish, Swedish, mattered little, was 
worth a certain sum in the military market, pre- 
cisely as a Guinea negro was worth a certain 
sum in the labor market. It was cheaper to 
buy him from somebody else than from himself; 








therefore prince, crimp, and kidnaper were dealt 
with in preference to the intended soldier, and 
when once he was caught, the drill-sergeant, the 
prison-keeper, and the captain with # sword in 
his right hand and a cane in his left, could be 
trusted to’screw out of him the money’s worth 
of available service: Men of various nationali- 
ties, stocked, scourged, and sharply looked after 
by vigilant warders, fought the battles of the 
great Frederick just as the galley-slaves. rowed 
the vessels of the great Louis, and under the 
same stimulus of consistent terror oarsmar and 
grenadier fulfilled their allotted task, It was 
not until after the iron had entered into the souls 
of the vanquished of Jena that a national Prus- 
sian army—sprung from the land of Kérnhorst, 
Schill, and Bliicher, rather than from that of 
the royal philosopher of Potsdam—-thrice fourd 
the road to Paris. 

The French, however, are correct in their 
boast that national armies, as distinguished from 
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professional ones, first sprang from their soil, al- 
though certainly not as spontaneous productions. 
The French youth, though not, save in mount- 
ainous districts, such as the Lower Pyrenees, apt 
to go to such extremes as desertion, manifests 


much passive reluctance to pay the ‘‘tax of 
blood.” Under the Directory it was necessary 
to tie the conscripts, neck and heels, and fling 
them into a cart, like so many calves, to bring 
them safely to head-quarters. But just as press- 
ed men in the British navy were the briskest at 
their guns, so did the lads whom the fury of the 
revolutionary wars dragged from home fight with 


much dash, if with no great steadiness. There 
is no doubt but that the old soldiers raised un- 
der the inonarchy cleared the way for the raw 
levies of Fleures and Marengo, but their number 
was soon thinned, and it was not until the fami- 
lies of France were drained of sons that the tide 
of conquest rolled backward from the Kremlin 
to the Parisian boulevards, 

From the French other nations have readily 
caught up the ideu of compulsory military serv- 
ice, and for more than half a century guards 
have been mounted and battles fought by mill- 
ions of armed men who were forced into fighting 


or preparing to fight. England has remained 
the solitary country in Europe that has thought 
fit to intrust her safety to a small but costly 
army, raised by voluntary enlistment, and aided 


by a fine fleet, manned on the same principle. 
These safeguards, as we know, she has supple- 
mented by the assistance of a large force of vol- 
& percentage of whom are undoubtedly 


unteers, 

the finest marksmen in the world, while some 
are fairly trained, though necessarily unpracticed, 
infantry. On the other hand, the military sys- 
tems of all Continentai nations are in a state of 
anxious and expensive transition, and armed na- 
tions, in place of national armies, are fast being 


prepared to confront one another, armed for war. 
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CENTAUR , LINIMENT 


Has cured move wonderful cases of rheumatism, 
aches, pains, ewellings, froat-bites, caked - breasts, 
burns, scalds, salt-rheum, etc., upon the human frame, 
and strains, spavin, galls, etc., npon animals in one 


year than all other pretended remedies have since the 
world began. The recipe of the Liniment and cer- 
tificates of remarkable cures accompany each bottle, 
and will be sent gratis to any one, It is no humbug. 
There is no pain which it will not relieve, no ewelling 
it will not subdue, or lameness it will not cure. No 
family or stock-owner can afford to be without Cen- 
taur Liniment. White Wrapper for family use; the 
Yellow Wrapper for animals. Price 50 cents; large 


bottles, $1 00. J. B. Rosz & Co., 53 Broadway, New 
York.—{Com.] 





Tue Yor -Tn's Companion, of Boston, is a thoroughly 
wide -awake pa per, having among its contributors 
such writers 1s Prof. De Mille, Dr. L L Hayes, Ed- 
w ard Eggle ston, Louisa M. Alcott, Sophie May, Mrs. 
Rebecca Harding Davis, and Mra. Lou Chandler 
Moulton. No writers ‘more att_active in the country, 
and no publication for young people more enter- 
prising and usefal.—{Com.] 
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Methodist Quarterly Review. 





COMMENCEMENT OF A NEW VOLUME, WITH 
UNPARALLELED ATTRACTIONS. 


CIRCULATION OVER 135,000. 
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HARPER’S 
NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE 
FOR DECEMBER, 1873. 


Conrents : 
THE ae WAYS OF NEW YORE. 
Sixteen Illustrations. 


THE ORGAN-GRINDER. (illustrated.) 
NOR’ AHERN CALIFORNIA.—IL Mcow.octro anp 
Creare Laxe. Br Cuagtzs Nozpax rv. 
With Eight Illustrations. 
THE LIVING LINK. By ree: Acrnoz or “Tas 
whan “Tas Auenioan Banon,” Eto. 
——= A foster with the 


—IX. Sir 
Linnel Dedicighn KX. Look XT Lacy 
TUustrations, 


A GOLDEN WEDDING. With Ten Illustrations. 

SOUTH-COAST SAUNTERINGS IN ENGLAND.— 
(Saunter IX.) With Bight Illustrations. 

POETRY AND PHILOSOPHY OF INDIAN SUM- 
MER. With Map. 


DELGRADO. 

THE MIRACULOUS PICTURE. 

A CHAPTER OF GOSSIP. 

A LEGEND OF CRAWFORD NOTCH. 
PANIC IN WALL STREET. 
EDITOR’S EASY CHAIR. 

EDITOR'S LITERARY RECORD. 
EDITOR'S SCIENTIFIC RECORD. 
EDITOR'S HISTORICAL RECORD. 
EDITOR'S DRAWER. 


During nearly a quarter of a century Harrre'’s Mace 
aztve has stood confessedly unrivaled and beyond the 
reach of rivalry. In the comprehensiveness of its 
scope, as in the effectiveness cf its method, it had no 
precedent; and in these it could be rivaled only by 
being excelled. It was the first, as it has remained, 
the only Popular Magazine, in the fullest sense of that 
term, ever established. 

Haregr’s Magazine has steadily pursued the meth- 
od which at the outset secured its unprecedented suc- 
cess; and its su has ever been its opportunity— 
enabling its publishers to secure, at whatever cost, the 
productions of the most brilliant Historians, Novelists, 
and Essayists in America and Europe; to maintain 
the highest standard of literary excellence ; to enrich 
its pages with accounts, from the greatest living sci- 
entists, of new and important discoveries; and to se- 
cure the best illustrations and the most perfect typo- 
graphical execution made possible by the advance- 
ment of the Fine and the Mecbanic Arts. 

Among the permanent features which have given to 
Harper's Macazuve its present commanding and un- 
assailable position may be mentioned the following: 

I. Splendidly Illustrated Articles of Travel, embrac- 
ing every part of the known world and including ev- 
ery important exploration of the unknown. 

II. Illustrated Papers, containing the pith and pro- 
fuse pictorial embellishment of notable new works, or 
collections of works, belonging to the department of 
Travels, Science, or History. 

III. The publication, serially, of the most important 
literary productions of the time, during their progress 
and previous to their publication in book form. These 
comprise not only serial stories from such writers as 
Weer Cortuins, Caantes Reape, Professor Dz Mittx, 
Antuony Trottore, Miss Tuacxeray, and Miss Mo- 
Look, but also serials of an entirely different character, 
such as Euits0 Castecar’s “ Republican Movement in 
Europe,” Monours D. Conway's “ South-Coast Saun- 
terings in England,” Ports Craron’s “ Mountains,” 
Cuartrs Noxgpuorr's brilliant papers on the Pacific 
Coast. and the “ Recollections of an Old Stager.” 

IV. The Editor’s Easy Cuarn, contributed by the 
most graceful of living essayists, and consisting of 
genial discussions upon esthetic and social topics. 

V. Regular editorial Monthly Summaries of Scien- 
> Progress, Contemporary Literature, and Curreut 

istory. 

VL The Editor’s Drawze—the most entertaining 
Miscellany published, full of piquant details of Gossip 
and Anecdote. This department has become one of 
the “ popular institutions” of the country. 

Unsurpassed in these permanent features, Harper's 
Maeaztne is not less felicitous in those ever-varying 
attractions which give to each Number an individnal- 
ity of its own and make it what its title claims, a 
“New Montury Macazixe”—as fresh and novel as 
if it were the frst of the series. Apart from its serials, 
Hanrer’s Macazure offers more entirely new matter 
to its readers each month than would equal the full 
contents of a single number of any of its contempo- 
raries. 

With the present Number is commenced the Forty- 
Eighth Volume, which in interest and attractiveness 


or theological, but through constant efforts to meet 
the wants and taste of the reading public. 
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WALL STREET. 


$10 to $100 invested in Stocks in Wall Street, now 
m the fluctuations are so violent, often leads to a 
Fortune in a few days. d stamp for Seatee 
pamphlet ——s Puts, Calls, and all 
of hms stocks on margins. Vacentings Tum- 
Bringer & Bankers and Brokers, 39 Wall St., N. Y. 


NOVELTY 
PRINTING-PRESSES, 


The Best yet 

FOR AMATEUR & BUSI- 
a NEsS PURPOSES, 
7 And Unsurpassed for Gen- 
eral Job Printers. 

4 OVER 8000 IN USE. 
BENJ. 0. WOODS, Manufacturer, 
And Dealer in Every Description of 

PRINTING MATERIAL, 
849-351 Federal & 152 Kneeland . Boston; Branch 
Store, 543 Broadwa. 


ly, Howell, & 
c ll. Send for peas 5 < 


hicago, 
You ask WHY we can sell Yirst 
Class 7 Uctave Piauos ior 




























. ct. 

no agenn, o but stip direct to fami- 
and warrant 
Nustrated cir- 
Bankers, Merchants, 
), using our Pianos, 
state where you saw 








cular, in which we Tefer to over 
&c. «some of whom you may 
in 44 pranee and Territories. Pi 


* U.S. Piano Co., 810 Broadway, N. Y. 


LOVEJOY’S METALLIC 
WEATHER HOUSES 
Indicate the changes in the weather, 
= - retty mantel ornaments. The 
e 













AN i. LOVEJOY, 
Proprietor & Manufacturer, 
229 Washington St., Boston. 
Special price to dealers. 
A N V sendin ae the address of ten persons will re- 
po my ee, & beautiful Chromo, and instruc- 
ONE 


tions how to get rich, City Novelty 
SCHOOLDAY MACAZINE, 








tpaid. 
Co., 108 Sout Eighth Btree treet, Phila., Pa. 








AY & CO. 
inut St., Iphia, Pa, 


HOW TO MAKE MONEY 


EASY WITHOUT ANY INVESTMENT. Address, 
with stamp, Box ! Box 8696, | New York, 
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AMP FOR CIRCULAR, GEO. F. - HAWKES, 06 NAS NASSAU sr, 


RINTERS:’, Stereotypin Electrot ing, and 
Book-Binder’ Brushes’. also, Brushes off eve 
os akg at 885 PEA STREET, NEW YOR 

AN K. HOPPEL, Mannfacturer a and id Importer. 


L. HAYDEN, Teacher of Guitar 
and Flute. Agent for Tilton's 
Patent the best 











HARPER'S MAGAZINE, WEEKLY, and BAZAR. 


1 Of either will be sent for one year, POSTAGE 
PREPAID to any Subscriber in the United States, 
on receipt of Four Dollars by the Publishers. 

Havteee's Magazine, Hanren’s W eexry, nod Hanerr’s 

Bazan, for one year, $10 00; or any two for $7 00: 

poetage payable by the Subscriber at the office 

where received. 

An Extra Copy of either a ae Magazine, Lb gerne Se or 
Bazar will be au: gratia for every; Club of Free 
Scnsonivers at $4 00 each, in one remittance ; or, Siz 

Sor $20 00, without extra copy. 
M within the United S 
year; pany abcde. oT teat , 20 cents « “teu payabl atthe afbee 
where received. Su! $5 in Canada m send 24 cents for 
Stakes po or 20 cents for the Weekly or pay ph SIN, 


may y time, When no date is speci- 
pa is understood that the pon | 
wi for the W. 


The 





for the ne begins 
the current Vol 

ext after the date of the order. phere yee 

In remitting by mail, a Post-Office Order or Draft 
payable to the order of Harrer & Brorumrs is prefer- 
able to Bank Notes, since, should the Order or Draft 
be lost or stolen, it can be renewed without loss to 
the sender, 


Trews ror Apvertistre tn Harper's WEEKLY ANP 
Harren’s Bazar 
"s Weekl.—Inside Pages, $2 00 Bagi Line; 
ineertion 


ouuide wey woe $4 00 per Line—each 
Harper's Bazar.—$1 00 per Li Cuts and Displa: 
$1 25 per Line—each funention. . - 


Address HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 








Almanac, Eclipses, etc 
FEO ie 
Spring, by Frank Bellew... 


' 


One of the Old Land- marks, by Commodore Rollingpin 18-20 
Dido Dumb, by John F. M‘Ardle 

William Shakspeare, by Thomas Butler Gunn.......... 24-27 
Babys, by Josh Billings........... ecbecceccecsebvess erserseree = -:28 
Summer, by Frank Bellew....... capecscssecsanibieens patewen 29 
A Deception, by Mark Twain....o............ce0eeseeseee = 

Peter Jones, the Model Hero, by Com. Rollingpin. ... 


The Phunny Man, by Josh Billings 


Autumn, by Frank Bellew....... 


eee eeeeeeeee Ore eeeeeeereeeee 


Home, Sweet Home, by G. P. Webster 


The Usual Christmas Pantomime 


Winter, by Frank Bellew........0.....s-ssssssssseeseseseeee 44 
Rates of Postage...... cvcccstebcoobossecctiiees sipesecesscccesens GEPED 


And 86 Illustrations by THOMAS NAST. 





oe 


a. 
a, 


~, 


<a 
= s_sS 


fi {il 4 


SINGLE COPIE ES, 25 : CEN TS. 
5 copies sent to one address, postage prepaid, on receipt of : $1. 





Cut Paper Patterns 


LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S SUITS 
HARPER’S BAZAR. 


These Patterns are Graven to Frr any Fievre, and 
are ftted with the greatest accuracy, 80 as to be ad- 
justed by the most inexperienced. Printed Direc- 
tions accompany each Pattern. The bust measure 
is taken for Ladies by passing a tape around the body 
under the arms, across the largest part of the shoulder 
blades, and two inches above the fullest part of the 
chest; and for Children, straight around the body 
under the arms. 

The following Patte ns are now ready: 

Vol. VI. 
AN VEST-POLONAISE STREET SUIT No. 7 


“ 1l 





eee eee eee eee ee eeee 


and Skirt, 1 ue fastened behind, Over- 
Necks and Bretel 





ye Low-Necked Over le 
‘on (for girl from 2 to 18 old).....0« “ 18 
SLi VELESS JACKET WALKING SUIT.... “ 15 
mre LAINE REDINGOTE WALKING me 
Loose : FRO NT eo tay a Po- 
LONAISE WALKING SUIT..........-..... “ 28 
GABRIELLE POLONAISE. WALKING SUIT. “ 24 
BLOUSE POLONAISE WALKING SUIT..... “ 93 
LADIES’ ag MISSES’ BATHING OR GYM- 
Op SOR Pre “ 30 
PLEATED WAIST WALKING SUIT......... “ 3 
oe kine Bee JOCKEY BASQUE on 
ENGLISH WALKING JACKRT SUIT ....... “ 39 
-_~ POLONAISE a. SUIT, with | 
ne Back and we Prent. .6os.-..2..- 
rIGH Fa ed DO BLE-BREASTED RD. 
IN th French Round Skirt. ........ “ & 
SINGLE BREASTED. BASQUINE, with Short 
Pouf Walking Skirt... ........-..-+++ssee+-++ “ 47 
DOUBLE-BRE. - ~ PLAIN BASQUE, with 
Apron Front and Square Back Over-skirt and 
Long Walking Skirt. .............2.sseese0 “ 47 
DOLMAN DEML-TRAINED : Ser “ 48 
af? Se -PROOF CLOAK, with Cape and am 
TIGHT-FITTING SINGLE-BREASTED Ri. 
INGOTE HOUSE DRESS...............+++ “ 60 
The Pablishers will send either Pattern by mail, 
paid, on receipt of TWENTY-FIVE CEN Nine 


‘atterns will be sent for $200. No patterns separated 
“\oonionst iy the Number of 
n ordering, please e Num per con- 
taining Suit, and send Bust Nico Deniete capped 
at the usual discount. 
HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 











ie. Pale Sloper, Foot win, Basing its 
use. Pai jop-Jars, Lege ogy wis, Basins, 
Trays, &c. io BROS, 
JENNINGS ‘on Peart Strect N. y monty. 
CURL, covery soak en new Scientific Dis- 
. It can be done in 5 minutes. Particu- 
Addisons Sovenwasennn Acrnoy,Carthage,Mo. 
———— NEW.—A sent po ag 15c. 
Address TOY, 485 N. 10th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 





Inside Life in 


Wall Street. 
Space te, waliens Savers treat 





26 YEARS EXPERI- 


ling book fen Pele 
hat fpr a) 
—— written. Byautifally tlus- 


sbould send for 
pony BH fT recluse, DUST! DUSTIN, Nateak tS CO. Hartiord, Conn, 





$75 to $250] PER MONTH, wrere, 


= 
ol male and introduce the rin ge IM- 
=“ PROVED CO: MON. SENSE FAMILY 8S 
@, ING-MACHINE. This Machine will stitch, hem, 
=_ fell, tuck, quilt, cord, bind, braid, and embroider 
in a moet superior manner. Price ony HS $15. npey 
= licensed and warranted for five 

$1000 aad machine that will sew a ame = 4 
Mm more beauti 1, or more elastic seam than ours. 
=, Itmakes the “Elastic Lock Stitch.” Every second 
= stitch can be cut, and still the cloth can not be 
=, pulled at without atonaag & We pay Agents 
rom $250 per mon expenses, or com- 
ol cS oe Renee Mor em 

ass. ; 


Address SECOMB & 
1 Pittsburgh, Pa. ; Chicago, IL ; or fhe Laut, Me. 
R= KABLE SUCCESS! Ome seret 
made in 


7 





112 in 4 days, and another $45 


Ae@vennalnh ae OCEAN’ s STORY. RY. 


and the be Wenn? 

Price sells fast. 2000 i a 

ed yy i ot et 

LIVINGSTONDB 28 Years in APRICA. 

Also our id New Bible, just ready. step 
BROS., Pubs., Phila., Boston, or Cin., O. 


00K AGENTS WANTED. — Agents are 
wanted to sell by subscription the book entitled 
Physiology of the Soul and Instinct, as Distingwished 
Srom Materialiem. By Martyn Paine, A.M., M.D., 
LL.D. Liberal inducements offered. For further par- 
ticulars call on or address AVERY BILL, 
Care Messrs. Harper & Brothers, Franklin Square, N.Y. 


CANVASSING BOOKS SENT FREE FOR 


Prol. FOWLER'S GREAT WORK | nad 


Agents are from 15 to 25 co han of Oe 
work a vt day, and We send a — k free to 


NirioNal PUBLISHIN ISHINe Co. Oo. Puilselphis: "Pe : 
ee 
WOMEN S3te ore 


= —— le CAPITAL N 
P. O. VICKERY & CO., pag my 














Pvus.isuine Co., Boston or 
bination beats the world. Sales immense 


EXE ERCISE, TL 
body. Send for circular, 6. 25th St.N.Y. 





Harper & Brothers’ 
Latest Publications, 


cw Harere & Baovasne will send either of the 


tz” Haurer's Carawoous mailed free on receipt of 
Stz Cents in posiage stamps. - 


L 
SARA COLERIDGE’S MEMOIR AND LETTERS. 
Memoir and Letters of Sara Coleridge. Edited vy 
oro Clete = - Two Portraits on Steel. Crown 


PLUMER'S PASTORAL THEOLOGY. Hints and 
Helps in Peuel Theol oy ne &. Pxv- 
mer, D.D., LL. oe 


HERVEY'S CHRISTIAN. "RHETORIC. A System. 
of Christian Rhetoric, for the Use of PreacLers and 
Other Speakers. By Grorer Wirenepy Hervey, 
M.A., Author of “ Rhetoric of ee Pria- 
ciples of Courtesy,” &c. 8vo, Cloth, $8 60. 

IV. 

PIKE'S SUB-TROPICAL RAMBLES. 8Snbd-Tro 
ical Rambles in the Land ofthe Aphanapteryx. By 
Nioor.as Pixs, U. 8. Conenl, Port Louis, Manritius, 
Profusely Ilinstrated from the Author’s own 
es; containing aiso Maps and valuable Meteorolog- 
ical Charts, Crown Svo, Cloth, $8 50, 

J 

DAWSON'S saete AND MAN. The Sto x | the 
Earth and Man. J. W. Dawson, LL.D. 

F.G.S8., Principal a Vice-Charcellor of McGill Gait 
versity, Montreal. With Twenty Iiustrations, 12mo, 
Cloth, $1 50. 


THE NEW NOVELS 
THE SEASON 


PUBLISHED BY 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
@™ Sent by mail, postage prepaid, on receipt af price. 
1. 





HER FACE WAS HER FORTUNE. F. W. Ron- 
oe Author of “For Her Sake,” “Carry'’s Con- 
sion,” “No Man's Friend,” Sheer Humanity,” 


« wile Kate Kirby,” “" 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 
HARPER'S LIBRARY ‘EDITION OF WILKIE 
COLLINS'S NOVELS. Now ready: 

THE NEW MAGDALEN.—THE WOMAN IN 
WHITE.— POOR MIsS FINCH.—MAN AND 
WIFE. With Illustrations. 12mo, Cloth, $i 50 
each. Other eo will be issued shortly. 


THE TWO WIDOWS. By AnntR THomas, Author 
of “ Denis Donne,” “Called to Account,” “ Played 
Out,” “A Passion in Tatters,” “ The Dower House,” 
“ Mand Mohan,” &c. 8vo, Paper, 8 cents. 





ew” Harrer & Brotrurns will send any of their works 
p Bang Fe Fy oh © op gut ¢ Oy Cae 
Sates, on n receipt of the 


‘for all, at your HOMES, or 
E traveling 4 YOUR leieure 
moments, our ENTIRE 


time. Ove Comsinarion beats the wee id. The most 
for the money. You can make money. —, 
honorable, congenial. Send your address at once 
ow novel plans, ideas, &c. Get particulars, terms, 

sent free. Address Waters a & Co., Pub's, Chicago. 


The LATEST BIBLE Published. 


The cheapest and best-selling Agent’s Bibles 
2?” in the market. For circulars, A, 3. 
HOLMAN & ©O., 930 Arch St., Phila. 


Ore $185 made weekly. Property and lives 
$30 saved ! ee. and vacations made profit- 
le by me Ma *s Baapvoves Irew Pak 
Send for confidentia! terma. iP 
, 8T Barclay Street, and 42 Park Place, 


WORKING CLASS Mae ce Pemae.2 
home, day or evening ; no pon coat bry enon 
ret ~ Youne & Co. "173 Greenwich Bt, oN. ¥. 
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return stamp, 


A MONTH and expenses to good canvaseera 
Articles new and staple as four. Samples 
free. DEAN & OO., New Bedford, Mase. 


NTED 500.—We have the 
es a WANT D,, 3 ave pores 
made. 
Address 


can Aaa sie INE CO, 
Cleveland, | Ohio. 


Ages: AND SALESMEN , mont fortunate 
make ny | Las easuntly, respectably, 
surely. ° ae ei itor Address for circulars, 


PLETON, 615 1S Broadway, N. ¥. 


$5 to $90 per day! Arents wanted! all densooet 














logue free. J. Jay Goup, vm, Masw. 
work for usin tia ir epare moments or all ¢ 


else. Particulars free. Address G. Stinson & Co., Portiand, 


and Girls to sell Landscape © Chromos at 
home. 2Gem Chromos and 82 page cata- 
old, make Brore ier es 
ple, of elther sex, young or ~ Tee Fg re 
Make 





a MonTH and expenses to Canvase- 
ers. Articles new and staple as flour. 
ee C. M. Luvtneton, Chicago, 


T OF KIN 
5 ADVER RTISEMENTS (Gun's Index to) 
28, R4 a ge 3 HEIRS, &c. ig 
io N. SOPER & CO., 27 City Square, N. ¥. .¥. 


AGENTS WANTED. Samples seni -— 
5000 free by mail, with terme to clear from 98 to 
$10 per day. Address N. H. WHITE, Newark, N. 4. 








$ADS A MONT! See amine Me 


$375 A —— to Male or Female 





NOVELTY COMPANY, Bic 
$20 "free. PER Day, Bi Or te wanted. 
H.B 


L ———— —Money made easily. Cstologae 
E and sampletree. E. M. Dovotase, Brattleboro, t. 

















A DAY. Em ent for all. Patent Novei- 
$10 4. Gro. rene oo 119 Nassau 8t,, N.Y. 





WANTEHED.— 


of Business Ability to act as 


Apply at the HO 


OFFICE, 261 OADWAY. 


THE UNITED STATES LIFE INSURANCE os is now with Gentlemen 
ming ita Ageny Department, and is prepared to nogotat 


JOHN 


considered 
E. DeWITT, ed amar, 


week ek employment at at~ 


Particulars 
& CO., St. Louis, Mo. | 
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IF HE CAN'T RESPECT OUR PFLAG, SEND HIM WHERE HE BELONGS. 


C.6,GUNTHER’S SONS | 


502 & 504 BROADWAY, 


OFFER rox THE SEASON THEIR ENTIRE STOCK 


Ladies’ Furs, 


A VERY EXTENSIVE anv ELEGANT 
ASSORTMENT OF 


Seal-Skin Furs, 


IN ALL STYLES AND QUALITIES, AT GREATLY 


REDUCED PRICES. 


INCLUDING 


502 & 504 BRO ADWAY. | 





(oPRoweug6 


couduct an Agency for the reception of advertisements 
for American NewspaPzrs—iie most complete esta! - 
lishment « nt the kind in the world. Six thousand Nrws- 
pavers are kept reguiarly on file, open to inspection 
by customers. No seading-room, however complete, 
receives one-twentieth of this number. Every Aa- 
vertisement is taken at the home price of the pa- 
er, without any additional charge or commission, so 
that an advertiser, in dealing with the Agency, is 
saved trouble and correspondence, making one con- 


tract instead of a dozen, a hundred, or a thousand. 
A Book of eighty pages, containing lists of best 
papers, largest circulations, religious papers, agricul- 
tural papers, class papers, oe rs, daily rs, 
country papers, mi ines, and all class publications, 
with some information about prices, is sent If EK 
to any address on application. Persons at a distance 
wishing to make contracts for advertising in — A town, 


city, county, State, or Territory of the United States, 
or any portion of the Dominion of Canada, may send 
a concise statement of what they want topether with 
a copy of the Advertisement they desire in- 
serted, and wiil receive information by return mail 


which will enable them to decide whether to increase, 
rec duce, or forego the order. For such information 
there is no charge whatever. Publishers not only 
ound their files free, but pay Messrs. Geo. P. Rowsi. 
& Co. for their service e3. Orders are accepted for 
s single oe gel well as for a larger list; for a 
single dollar as readily as for a larger sum. Ade 
dress the American Newspaper Advertising Agency, 


Ail PasxRowNY 





DURABILITY!!! 


2 Ink for 100 years from the 


MAGIC INKSTAND, 


Without refilling. Black, Blue, 
Purple, or Red. oe postpaid, 
on receipt of $2 00, 

R. C. ROOT, ANTHONT, & CO., 
Stationers, New York. 


HO FROG, %2°09" HO HORSE, 
How to Shee Horses citeaPest manner. 
How to Cure al! Foot Ailments, 


RATIONAL HORSE-SHOEING. Price One Dollar. 
Gooprxoven Horse Sxor, 41 Dey Street, N. Y. 


URED by Batee’s Patent Appliances. For em A 
tion, &c., addrese Simpson & Co., Box 5076, N. 








ECONOMY! UTILITY!! 





ROBINSON, CHASE, & CO, 


BANKERS, 
18 BROAD STREET, NEW YORK. 


Transact a ral banking a Fa in el its details, 
owing interest upon 
BANKS, SAVINGS INSTITUTIONS, PRIVATE BANK- 
ERS, AND INDIVIDUAIS. 
Particular attention paid to the investment of 


| Estate and Trust Funds, 


AND INFORMATION REGARDING THE SAME 
FURNISHED UPON APPLICATION. 

Buy and sell upon commission Gold, United States 
Stocks, and all securities dealt in at the New York 
Stock &@~ FIRST-CLASS MUNICIPAL 
| AND A AD LOANS NEGOTIATED. 

EUG N. BOBINSON, 
| GEOROE H. CHASE, 





| GEO, A. PRINCE & CO. 


Organs & Melodeons, 


| ‘The Oldest, Largest, and Most Perfect Manufactory 
in the United States. 


93,000 


Now in use. 
No other Musical Instrument ever obtained the same 


popularity. 
ta Send for Price-Lists. 


Address 


GEORGE 


BUFFALO, N. ¥. 


E, PHELAN, 


PHELAN & COLLENDER, 








BIRD TABLE. VEANUPACeORED, 


ROLAY STREET 
| Po. Bex trie EW YORK. 
|_| “JOURNAL OF F BILLIARDS” "pent free 


56 WORTH ait 0c. 


. BLUME, 2 Uni "Union n Square, Rew Fo r York. 














JTART. Ny. 
__ Apply to any Agent, or write to the Company. 


~ FESHERMEN! 
TWINES and NETTING, 








MANUFACTURED BY 


WM. E. HOOPER & SONS, 
tw Send for Price-List,) __—“Haltimeore, Md. 


| 8 


And Not 
‘Wear Out. 
For sale by all Watch eee sent by 


| eee ale J. 8. BIRC en Lent 








Wedding Presents 


And HOLIDAY Goods 


AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 


Vv. J. MAGNIN GUBDIN & CO., 
652 Broadway, N. ¥. 


REDUCED. 
Union Adams & Co. 


ABE OFFERING AT VERY LOW PRICES 


HOSIERY AND GLOVES, 


UNDERWEAR, 


SOLID 
SILVER 
WARE, 


Our Own Manufacture 
Exclusiyely, 


The largest and 
ever shown in New 
offered at retail. 


Corham Manuf’ 


No. 1 BOND STREET. 
MANUFACTORY, - - - - PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


hirts & Collars, 
nara Bradley, Pray, & Co., 
Caales tout see 


HANDKERCRIEFS, |, Carriage Manufacturers 


SUSPENDERS, ener iis Guia St 
Style and 


ROBES, JACKETS, &c. 


637 BROADWAY. 










how 




















GENUINE 


Pollak’ sz -s2:"= 


Manufactured at 1109 So ag 
"John 
block. 








mS cLoTUNe WAREHOUSES, 


138 & 140 Fulton 8t.,N.Y. 
Hee F™ ca R. 


HE IMMENSE STOCK embraces 
all the popular Styles and Fabrics in 
SUITS, OVERCOATS, and CLOTH- <a 


ING of every description for all classes 
and occasions. 


tice be MODERATE PRICES. 


Svrrs, ¢10. 
UITs, $20. 

Overcoats, $5, $10. ° as Ns SUITS, $5, $8. 
VERCOATS, $15, $20. Su ; ae ¥S? SUITS, $10, $12. 
VERCOATS, $30, $40. Sus ’ sae: Boys surrs, $15, $20. 

nvers ex cerree— 9S” #0. 27159 pop SELF-MEASURE, 


FREEMAN & BURR’S new system SAMPLES OF GOODS, 


svall shemeelven, enables partie in all part EF WS 500K OF FASHIONS, 
of the country to order direct from them, LIST OF PRICES, 


with the certainty of receiving the most 
PERFECT FIT ATTAINABLE I@ Sent FREE on 


WINTER RESO 
ROYAL VICTORIA HOTEL, (7.7. "Ome. 


Nassau, N. P., Bahamas. Proprietor 
IS NOW OPEN FOR THE RECEPTION OF GUESTS. 
Persons desiring to escape the rigors of a Northern Winter can obtain Circular containing full 
information - addressing JAMES LIDGERWOOD & CO., 758 Broadway, N. Y. 


Grand, Square, & Upright Pianos, 
| -  Wew York House, No. 112 5th Ave. 


WM. ENABE & CO., Baltimore and 
New York. 












N 
WILKIE COLLINSS NOVELS, 


ot 








HARPER’S ILLUSTRATED LIBRARY EDITION, 
12mo, Cloth, $81 50 per Volume. 
WITH STEEL PORTRAIT OF THE AUTHOR BY HALPIN, 


In view of the visit of Mr. W1LKre CoLLINs to this country, Messrs. HARPER & BROTHERS 
have the pleasure of announcing a New Library Edition of the Works of this popular novelist, 
embellished with many illustrations by English and American artists—some of which have been 
drawn expressly for this edition—and with a new Portrait of the author, engraved on steel by 
Halpin. The convenient size of the volumes will commend this tasteful edition to the favor of 
American pad pe among whom the author of “ No Name,” “The Woman in White, ” «Man and 





Wife,” and “The New Magdalen,” is no less widely known than among his own countrymen. 
THE NEW MAGDALEN. ARMADALE. 
BASIL. MAN AND WIFE. 
HIDE-AND-SEEK. THE MOONSTONE. 
NO NAME. WOMAN IN WHITE. 


THE DEAD SECRET. THE QUEEN OF HEARTS. 
POOR MISS FINCH. MISS OR MRS? anp OTHER STORIES. 


PUBLISHED BY HARPER & BROTHERS, NEW YORK. 
Ia Sent by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the United States, on receipt of the price. 
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GOLDEN GRAIN. 


A CHRISTMAS STORY. 


By B. L. FARJEON, 


AUTHOR OF “ BLADE-O’-GRASS,” “‘BREAD-AND-CHEESE AND KISSES,” “GRIF,” 
*LONDON’S HEART,” AND “JOSHUA MARVEL.” 





“PRESENTLY BLADE-O”-GRASS’S BABY WAS IN THE BLIND GIRL’S ARMS.” 


IV.—( Continued.) 


FOR MERCY’S SAKE, TELL ME! WHOSE VOICE 
WAS IT I HEARD JUST Now? 


Tuis was a sad episode in our holiday-mak- | 


ing. I could not leave Blade-o’-Grass alone. 
In her despair, in her belief that the hands and 
hearts of all were against her, she would be 
certain to take the first opportunity of escaping 
from us, and would thus bring further trouble 
on herself. I looked toward Mr. Merrywhis- 
tle; his face was turned from me. I called 
to him, and he came. I had a thought which 
I resolved to act upon. I desired him to keep 
by the side of Blade-o’-Grass until I returned, 
and I went at once in search of Rachel. The 
musicians were doing their best merrily, and 





the children were dancing and playing joyously. | 
“This is a very happy day,” said Mrs. Sil- | 


ver, as I approached her; “see how they are 


enjoying themselves, poor things. It will be a 


great remembrance for them.” 

Her tone changed when she saw the anxiety | 
in my face; she laid her hand upon my arm. | 

“‘ You are in trouble.” | 

** Yes,” I said; ‘‘ but make your mind easy. | 
It is nothing at all connected with our chil- 
dren. I will tell you about it by-and-by. 
Where is Rachel ?” 

*‘ There, helping to get tea ready. You | 
must come and have a cup, Mr. Meadow. It 
will refresh you.” 

I said that I would, and I asked if she would 
spare Rachel for a little while. Yes, she an- 
swered, with a solicitous look. I smiled at her 
to re-assure her. As I walked toward Rachel 
I passed Ruth; she was suckling her baby. 
A white kerchief covered her bosom and her 
baby’s face, and she raised a corner of it to 
whisper some endearing words to her treasure. 
Again the vapor passed over my mind, I 
trembled as I detected the resemblance in her | 
voice to the voice of the hapless mother I 
had just left. But I was now close to Rachel. 
She smiled at me, knowing my step. I re- 
member that that was the first occasion on 
which I called her by her Christian name. 

‘Rachel, I want you to help me. 
Silver says she can spare you.” 

Rachel took off her apron, and gave me her 
hand, and I led her-to where Blade-o'-Grass 
was lying. As briefly as I could I told her all, 
and I asked he¥ to comfort Blade-o’-Grass. ° 

‘Indeed, indeed, I will try, Mr. Meadow!” 
she said, earnestly. 

‘€We must not lose her; she must go back 
to London with us. In her present state of 
mind she believes every one to be against her. 
But she will trust you, Rachel, because—” 

‘* Because I am blind,” she said, sweetly.’ 
‘*T will strive ‘to do my best.” She paused a 
moment, and added, ‘Is it net a good thing, 
Mr. Meadow, that I’ can not see ?” 

I could not answer her; my emotion stopped 
my utterance. I left her with Blade-o’-Grass, 
and Mr. Merrywhistle and I stood apart from 
them. . 

“*Give me your hand, my dear,” Rachel 
said. Blade-o’-Grass made no movement. 
‘* My dear, I am blind!” 

Involuntarily, as if the claim were sisterly, 
and could not be denied, the hand of Blade-o’- 
Grass was held out to Rachel, and Rachel | 
clasped it, and sat down by her side. What 
passed during the next few moments I did not 
hear; but I saw that Rachel was speaking to 
Blade-o'-Grass, and presently Blade-o’-Grass’s 
baby was in the blind girl’s arms, and the 
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| is younger than you are, my dear, and you hold 


| chel, with sobs, “and it reminds me—oh, it re- 


r ‘* Yes, I ’eerd the ‘orn, but I ain't a-comin’,” 
J 


| mother was looking wonderingly into her face. 
I acknowledged the wisdom of Rachel's act; 
by that tie she held Blade-o’-Grass to her. But 
up to this time Blade-o’-Grass had not spoken ; 
Rachel had not won a word from her lips. 

** Let us join our friends,” said Mr. Merry- 
whistle ; “‘we can leave them safely together 
now.” 

**One moment,” I answered; “I am wait- 
ing for something.” 

What I was waiting for came presently. 
Rachel was fondling the child’s hand, and hold- 
ing it to her lips, when Blade-o’-Grass spoke. 
A look of terror flashed into Rachel's face. I 
was by her side in an instant, my hand in hers. 
She clung to it, and raised herself to her feet. 

**Tell me,” she whispered, in a tone of suf- 
fering; “for mercy’s sake, tell me! Whose 
voice was it I heard just now ?” 

“Tt was Blade-o’-Grass that spoke,” I re- 
plied ; “‘the unhappy girl I told ‘you of. She 


her child in your arms, Comfort her, Rachel ; 
she needs comfort sorely !” 
‘*T have heard her voice before,”’ said Ra- 


minds me of one I love so dearly, so dearly !” 

“The greater reason, my dear, that you 
should aid her in her affliction. Her heart is 
bleeding, Rachel. Do not alarm her unneces- 
sarily—she suspects every body but you; she 
is looking toward us now, with struggling doubt 
in her face. Be strong, for pity’s sake!” 

She needed no other encouragement. TI left 
them together, and when the time for our de- 
parture to London arrived, they were still sit- 
ting side by side. An expression of solemn 
pity rested on Rachel's face. She kissed Blade- 
o’-Grass and the child before they parted, and 
asked Blade-o’-Grass to kiss her. The poor 
girl did so, with grateful tears. Then F gave 
Blade-o’-Grass into the charge of Mr. Merry- 
whistle, and led Rachel to her friends. But 
only to Ruth did she cling; she clasped her 
arms round her sister’s neck, and sobbed quiet- 
ly on her shonlder. 

_ “Why, Rachel!” exclaimed Ruth. 
chel, my dearest!” . 

** Let me be, Ruth dear!” sobbed - Rachel. 
‘*Let me be! Do not say any thing to me. 
I shall be better presently.” : 

It was no easy matter getting our children 
together. We had to call theni by name, and 
count them; it was an anxious task, and: it 
occupied a longer time than: we anticipated. 
} And in the end there was one missing—Jacky 
Brown. None of the boys or girls could tell 
us where he was, and we were fully a quarter 
of an hour hunting for him. . We were in great 
troublé, but at length we ‘discovered him, with 
such a dirty face, ‘sitting under one of the 
largest trees in the wood. 

**Come, come, Jacky,” Mrs. Silver said, 
‘*thisdsn’t good of you. Didn't you hear the 
horn?” ~ 


‘+ Ra- 


was his confident reply. 

‘Oh, Jacky, Jacky!” she remonsirated. 

‘*‘T ain't a-goin’ ome any more. I’m a-goin’ 
to stop under this tree as long as I live, and I 
don’t want to move.” 

We absolutely had to use a little foree with 
him, and while we carried the little fellow to 
the vans, he cried again and again that he 
didn’t want to go home any more. References 
to Old Rookey had no effect upon him; he 
wanted to live among the trees always, and he 





was passionately grieved because he could net 


have his way. The children sang all along 
the road to London; and I was glad to see 
that the majority of them had bunches of wild 
flowers in their hands. And thus the day 
ended happily, for all but one. 

“We shall sleep well to-night,” said Mrs. 
Silver, with a satisfied sigh. 

I did not, although I was thoroughly tired out. 





Vv. 
YOU'RE A PARSON, SIR, AND I PUT IT TO YOU. 


WHAT DO YOU SAY TO PARTIN’ MOTHER AND | 


CHILD ? 
Ir was not alone because Mr, Merrywhistle 


urged me that I took an interest in Blade-o’- | 


Grass. I was impelled to do so by certain 
feelings of my own with reference to the poor 
girl. I became nervously desirous to learn her 
history, and I questioned Mr, Merrywhistle. 
He could tell me*nothing, however, but the 
usual tale attached to such unhappy human 
waifs—a tale which I had heard, with slightly 
varying forms of detail, many times before. I 
desired to learn something more definite—some- 
thing which I scarcely dared to confess, even 
to myself, working as I was in the dark, and 
with only a vague impression or a morbid fancy 
for a basis. But then came the thonght that 
Rachel shared the impression with me, and I 
continued my inquiries. 

** Jimmy Virtue knows more about Blade- 
o’-Grass than I do,” said Mr. Merrywhistle. ‘‘ It 
was through him I first became acquainted 
with her.” 

Jimmy Virtue was not very communicative ; 
it was not in his nature to take easily to new 
friends, 


“But you yourself,” I urged, “‘ spoke of her | 


mother and father as if you knew them inti- 
mately.” 

**Did I?” he replied, ‘‘Ah! I ain't over- 
particular what I say sometimes, so you must 
put it down to that, You see, they weren’t 
long in this alley afore the father cut away, and 
the mother—well, she died! So what should 
I know of ’em? The mother was buried afore 
the kids was three weeks old.” 

“The children!” I exclaimed, my heart beat- 
ing fast at this discovery. ‘‘ Then the poor 
mother had twins ?” 

**Yes, there was two on ’em; as if one 
warn’t enough, and more than enongh! And 
then a woman—Mrs. Manning her name was— 
comes round a-beggin’ for the babbies, and a nice 
row she kicked up about it. Arksed me what 
I'd lend on ‘em-——as if babbies warn’t as cheap 
as dirt, and a deal sight more troublesome !"” 

‘These twins, Mr. Virtue—were they both 
girls ?” 

** Yes, they was both gals, I 'eerd.” 

** What became of the other child?” I asked, 
eagerly, 

‘*What other?” demanded Jimmy Virtue, 
surlily. ‘‘I didn’t know no other. Blade-o’- 
Grass was the only one left.” 

And tnis was all the information I conld 
elicit from him, I inquired of other old resi- 
dents in Stony Alley, but not one of them 
remembered any thing worth hearing. I re- 
turned to Mr. Merrywhistle, and after narrating 
to him the fruitless result of my inquiries, I 
asked abruptly if he knew any thing concern- 
ing the circumstances attending the birth of 
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Rath. The old man changed color, and his 
manner became very nervous, 

‘*T can see your drift,” he said, in a troubled 
voice. ‘*In your mind, Ruth and Blade-o’- 
Grass are associated, as if some undiscovered 
tie exists between them. I once shared your 
suspicion. I saw in Blade-o’-Grass a likeness 
to Ruth, and I mentioned it to Mrs. Silver. 
But when Mrs, Silver adopted Ruth, the babe 
was orphaned indeed. Both father and moth- 
er were dead, and Ruth was the only child. 
It is impossible, therefore, that the likeness be- 
tween Ruth and Blade-o’-Grass can be any 
| thing but accidental. Do not say any thing 
of this to Ruth or Mrs. Silver; it would grieve 
them. Look at Ruth and Blade-o’-Grass; see 
them as they are, and think what a gulf sep- 
arates them.” ; 

A gulf indeed! But still I was not satis- 
fied. 

I found it much easier to learn the fullest 
particulars concerning Tom Beadle. Plainly 
and simply, he was a thief, and had been in 
prison a dozen times at least. The day foliow- 
ing our holiday-making he.was brought up at 
the police court on a common charge of pick- 
pocketing. Blade-o’-Grass begged me to in- 

tercede for him with the magistrate; bat for 

me to do so was impossible, as I knew nothing 
concerning him but what was bad. “ He loves 
| me, Sir, does Tom,” she pleaded ; “ and I love 
| im!” And said it as if it were a sufficient 

reason for his not being punished. It was im- 

possible to reason with her on the matter; all 

that concerned herself and ‘Tom Beadle she 
| could look at from only one point of view. 
| Whether he worked or whether he stole, near- 
ly every farthing he obtained was spent in 
food. Blade-o'-Grass’s stand-point was that 
she and Tom and the baby must have bread, 
and that if they could not get it one way they 
must get it another. Tom Beadle did work 
sometimes as a coster-monger; but the difii- 
culties in his way were very serious because of 
his antecedents, and he rebelled against these 
difficulties sullenly and savagely, and bruised 
his soul against them. He was no casuist, 
and made no attempt to excuse himself. He 
was simply a man at war with society, a man 
whose keen intellect had been sharpened and 
perfected in bad soil, As I write of him now, 
I can see him slouching along in his patched 
clothes, with defiance in his mind. Watchful 
eyes have been upon him almost from his 
birth; they are upon him now, whichever way 
he turns, and he knows it, and has grown up 
in the knowledge. Respectability turns its 
back upon him—naturally, for he is its enemy. 
Even benevolence shrinks from him, for the 
spirit of cunning and ingratitude lurks in his 
every motion. I paint him as I knew him, in 
the plainest of colors. He had one redeeming 
| trait in his character: he loved Blade-o’-Graas, 
after his fashion, with as much sincerity as 
good men love good women. His love for her 
had come to him naturally, as other worse 
qualities in his nature had come, By Biade- 
o’-Grass he was loved, as she had truly suid, 
but with that deeper love of which only a 

woman’s nature is capable. Hers was capable 
of the highest form of gratitude, of the highest 
form of love. She was faithful to Tom Bea- 
| dle, and she loved her child with as perfect, 
ay, and as pure a love as can animate the 
breast of the most delicate lady in the land, 
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Overshadowing these bright streaks of light 
was a darker line. When she was a mere 
babe, afterward when she was a child, after- 
ward when she was a woman, she frequently 
sutfered the pangs of hunger; she often knew 
what it was to want a crust of bread. From 
these sufferings came the singular and mourn- 
ful idea that she had within her a ravenous 
creature which she called a tiger, and which, 
when she was hungry, tore at her entrails for 
food. ‘This tiger had been the terror of her 
life, and it was with her an agonizing belief 
that she had endowed her child with the tiger 
curse: I can find no other term of expression. 
From this belief nothing could drive her, Talk 
to her of its folly, of its impossibility, and you 
talked to stone. Her one unfailing answer 
was, “Ah, I know; you can’t. I feel it, and 
my baby feels it also.” I learned the story 
of this tiger from her own lips. I found her 
waiting for me one morning at the corner of 
the street in which I lived. It was while,Tom 
Beadle was undergoing his term of imprison- 
ment. I stopped and spoke to her, and she 
asked might she say something tome. Yes, I 
answered, I could spare her a few minutes; 
and I led the way to my rooms, 

**It was Mr. Wirtue as told me to come to 
you, Sir,” she said; “he ain’t so ’ard on me as 
he was,” 

**T am glad you are friends again,” I said. 


_ © Will you have some bread-and-butter ?” 


*« Yes, if you please, Sir.” 

I cut some bread-and-butter for her and her 
child, and I dissolved some preserved milk in 
warm water for her. She watched with keen 
interest the process of making this milk, and 
when she tasted it said, with a touch of humor 
of which she was quite unconscious: 

“They won’t want no more mothers by-and- 
by, Sir, what with sich milk as this, and feedin’- 
bottles, and p’ramberlaters !” 

While she was eating and giving her child 
to eat, she reverted to Jimmy Virtue. 

** You see, Sir, he was mad with me "cause I 


‘wouldn't give up Tom; but I couldn't do that, 


Sir, arter all we've gone through. We growed 
up together, Sir. If you knowed all Tom’s 
done for me, you'd wonder ’ow any body could 
‘ave the ’eart to arks me to give ’im up. Tom 
’as stuck to me through thick and thin, and I'll 
stick to'im as long as ever I live! I've ’eerd 
talk of sich things as’eart-strings. Well, Sir, 
my ‘eart-strings "d break if I was to lose ’im. 
Teave Tom! Give im up now! No, Sir; it 
wouldn’t be natural, and what ain’t natural 
can't be good.” 

Blade-o’-Grass cut straight into the core of 
many difficulties with her unconsciously utter- 
ed truisms. When she and her child had eat- 
en all I had set before them, she opened the 
business she had come upon. Then it was 
that I heard the history of the tiger. 

“It's inside o’ me, Sir; I was born with it. 
When I was little, there was a talk o’ cuttin’ 
me open, and takin’ the tiger out; but they 
didn’t do it, Sir. Per’aps it'd been better for 
me if they ’ad.” 

I attempted to reason her out of her fancy ; 
but I soon saw how useless were my arguments, 
She shook her head with sad determination, 
and smiled piteously. 

“Tt don’t stand to reason as you can under- 
stand it, Sir. ow ain’t got a tiger in your in- 
side! I’ave, and it goes a-tearin’ up and down 
inside o’ me, eatin’ me up, Sir, till I’m fit to 
drop down dead. It was beginnin’ this morn- 
in’, Sir, afore I seed you.” 

‘‘ Did you have any breakfast, my poor girl ?” 

‘Not much, Sir; a slice o’ bread and some 
water ‘tween me and baby. You see, Sir, 
‘Tom's not ’ere, and I’ve ’ad some bad days 
lately.” 

‘< You don’t feel the tiger now ?” 

‘* No, Sir; it’s gone to sleep.” 

I sighed, ; 

‘“*] wish,” she continued, “‘I could take 
somethin’ as’d kill it. I tried to ketch it once 
—yes, Sir, I did; but it was no go. I ’adn’t 
‘ad nothink to eat for a long time, and it was 
goin’ on awful. Then, when I got some grub, 
I thought if I put it down on the table, and set 
it afore me with my mouth open, per’aps the 
tiger ‘d see it, and come up and fetch it. I was 
almost frightened out of my life as I waited for 
it; for I’ve never seed it, Sir, and I don’t know 
what it’s like. But it wouldn’t come; it knows 
it’s book, the tiger does! I waited till I was 
that faint that 1 could ’ardly move, and I was 
forced to send the grub down to it, I never 
tried that move agin, Sir.” 

I told her I was sorry to hear that she had 
been unfortunate lately. She nodded her head 
with an air of weary resignation. 

‘It can’t be ‘eiped, Sir, I s’ppose. A good 
many societies ’as sprung up, and they're agin 
me, I think. Oh yes, Sit, we know all about 
‘em. It warn’t very long ago that I was walk- 
in’ a long way from ‘ome, with some matches 
in my ‘and; I thort I'd try my luck where no- 
body knowed me. A gentleman stopped and 
spoke to me. ‘You're beggin’,’ he said. I 
didn’t deny it, but I didn’t say nothin’, for fear 
o’ the peelers. ‘It’s no use your comin’ ere,’ 
he said ; ‘we've got a society in this neighbor- 
hood, and we don’t give nothink to the poor. 
Go and work.’ Then he went-on to tell me— 
as if I cared to ‘ear ‘im, but he was one as 
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liked to ‘ear ’isself talk —that it was sich as 
me as was the cause of every think that’s bad. 
Well, Sir, that made me open my eyes, and I 
couldn’t ‘elp arksing ‘im if it was bad for 

to try and git a bit o’ bread for my baby; but 
he got into sich a passion that I was glad to 
git away from ‘im. Another gentleman per- 
suaded me to go to a orfice where they looked 
arter the likes o’ me. I went, and when they 
‘eerd me out, they said they’d make inquiries 
into my case. Well, Sir, they did make in- 
quiries, and it come to the old thing that I’ve 
’eerd over and over and over agin. ‘They said 
they’d do somethink for me if I'd leave Tom ; 
but when they spoke agin ’im I stood up for 
‘im, and they got angry, and said as I was no 
good. Then another party as I went to said 
they’d take my child—which I ’ad no business 
to ave, they said—if I liked, and that they'd 
give me ten shillin’s to set me up in a stock 
of somethink to sell for my livin’. Part with 
my child!” exclaimed Blade-o’-Grass, snatching 
the little one to her lap, and looking around 
with fierce fear, as if enemies were present 
ready to tear her treasure from her. ‘Sell 
my ‘eart for ten shillin’s! You're a parson, 
Sir, and I put it to you. What do you say to 
partin’ mother and child ?” 

What could I say? I was dumb. It was 
best to be so upon such straightforward ques- 
tions propounded by a girl who, in her position 
and with her feelings, could understand and 
would recognize no logic but the logic of nat- 
ural laws; it was best to be silent if I wished 
to do good, and I did wish it honestly, sincere- 
ly. The more I saw of Blade-o’-Grass, the 
more she interested me; the more she inter- 
ested me, the more she pained me. I saw be- 
fore me a problem, hard as a rock, sensitive as 
a flower—a problem which no roundabout leg- 
islation can solve in the future or touch in the 
present, Other developments will to a cer- 
tainty start up in time to come—other develop- 
ments, and worse in all likelihood, because a 
more cultivated intelligence may be engaged 
in justifying what now ignorance is held to be 
some slight excuse for. 

* Then, Sir,” continued Blade-o’-Grass, driv- 
ing her hard nails home, “if I was one o’ them 
unnatural mothers as don’t care for their chil- 
dren, and took the orfer—ow about the ten 
shillin’s to set me up in a stock o’ somethin’ to 
sell? What do the peelers say to a gal as tries 
to sell any thin’ in the streets? Why, there 
ain’t a inch o’ flag-stone as she’s got a right to 
set er foot on! And as for the curb, as don’t 
belong properly to nobody, and’s not wanted 
for them as walks or them as rides, why, a gal 
daren’t stand on it to save ’er life! And that’s 
the way it goes, Sir; that’s the way it goes! 
But I beg your pardon, Sir. I’m wanderin’ 
away from what I come for, and I’m a-takin’ 
up your time.” 

“Go on, my poor girl,” I said; “let me 
know what I can do for you.” 

“It ain’t for me, Sir; it’s for my baby.” 

‘“‘What can I do for her, the poor little 
thing?” I asked, pinching the child’s cheek, 
who showed no pleasure, however, at my ca- 
ress; there dwelt in her face an expression of 
mournfulness which was native to her, and 
which nothing could remove. £* What can I 
do for her?” 

“Pray for 'er!” implored Blade-o’-Grass, 
with all her soul in her eyes, from which the 
tears were streaming. 

I started slightly, and waited for further ex- 
planation. Blade-o’-Grass regarded me ear- 
nestly before she spoke again. 

“ You see, Sir, she was born with a tiger in- 
side of ’er, the same as I was; it ain’t 'er fault, 
the dear, it’s mine. It breaks my ‘eart to think 
as she'll grow up like me, and that the tiger ’ll 
never leave ’er. I talked to Mr. Wirtue about 
it yesterday, and he says to me, ‘ Why don’t you 
go to the parson, and arks ‘im to pray the tiger 
out of ’er?’ And so I've come, Sir. You'd 
‘ardly believe what I'd do if it was set me to 
do, if I could get the tiger away from my dear. 
I'd be chopped up, Sir, I would! Mr. Wirtue 
says prayer ‘ll do any think, and that if I didn’t 
believe ‘im, I was to arks you if it won't, I 
can't pray myself; I don’t know ‘ow to. So 
I've come to you to arks you to pray the tiger 
out of my baby!” 

I scarcely remember in what terms I replied. 
I know, however, that I sent Blade-o’-Grass 
away somewhat consoled, saying that she would 
teach her baby to bless me every day of her 
life if my prayers were successful. 





VL 
FOR THESE AND SUCH AS THESE. 


Ayp now it becomes necessary that I should 
say something concerning my private history. 
I have made mention of a friend to whom I 
owed my education and position, and whose 
friendship it saddened me to think I should 
probably soon lose. It is of this friend, in con- 

with myself, that I am about to speak. 

name was Fairhaven. He was a great 

, and his ventures had been so suc- 

cessful that he had become famous in the stock 
and money markets. oe ee fee be ve 
nearly seventy years of age, unmarried, e 
had no family connection in which he took the 
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slightest interest, none, indeed, which he would 
recognize. Although I was indebted to him 
in the manner I have stated, I did not see him, 
and did not even know his name, until I had 
arrived at manhood and had chosen my career. 
All that I knew was that he was very wealthy, 
and it was by almost the merest accident that I 
discovered his name and real position. I made 


No, he answered, he was not displeased ; 
he made me so welcome that I ventured to 


sideration, he placed at my disposal the sum 
of a hundred pounds, intimating that the same 
amount would be paid to me every year, to 
spend according to my own discretion among 
the poor of my parish. I was overjoyed at this 
good result of my courage, and I thanked him 
cordially for his liberality. Up to this time I 
have received the money regularly, and have 
been enabled to do much good with it. I visit- 
ed him occasionally to inform him how his mon- 
ey was expended, and even in the midst of his 
vaster operations, I think he was glad to hear 
of the good which sprang from the seed he 
placed in my hands to sow among my poor. 
After a time he asked me to visit him more 
frequently, saying that he was a lonely man, 
and that my visits were an agreeable relief to 
him. I owed him too deep a debt of gratitude 
to refuse, and I saw him as often as the duties 
of my position would allow. As our intimacy 
ripened, I learned, from chance words which 
escaped from him now and then, that he was 
not satisfied with the groove in which I was 
working. Knowing that we were not in the 
slightest way related to each other, I was natu- 
rally curious to learn why he took so deep an 
interest in me; but when I approached the 
subject he stopped me somewhat sternly, and 
desired me to speak of other matters. The 
impression I had gained that he was dissatis- 
fied with my career became strengthened in 
every succeeding interview. And one night 
he made me a startling proposition. 

I have a clear remembrance of that night 
and all the details connected with it. We 
were conversing in the pleasant garden of his 
house, which was situated on the bank of the 
river Thames. From where we sat we com- 
manded a clear view of the river. The tide 
was ebbing, and the river's water was flowing 
toward the sea. The heavens were bright, and 
the fragrant air was whispering among the 
leaves. The water was murmuring with a 
sweet sibilation as it flowed toward a mightier 
power, and the stars were flashing in its depths. 

On that night Mr. Fairhaven said that he 
wished he had known me earlier in life; he 
would have chosen for me a different ca- 
reer; but it was not too late now. “Iama 
childless man,” he said, “‘ and I have grown to 
love you.” He proposed that I should resign 
my office, and come and live with him as his 
heir; had I been his son he could not have 
expressed himself more affectionately toward 
me. He took me entirely into his confidence, 
and endeavored to win my sympathy in his 
career. He showed me how he had risen to 
wealth—nay, he showed me by his books and 
by other evidence the wealth itself which he 
had accumulated. I was amazed at its extent. 
I had no idea that he was so rich. As a proof 
of the sincerity of his offer, he said he would 
settle a large sum of money on me immediate- 
ly, and that the bulk of his fortune should be 
mine when he was dead. There were certain 
conditions attached to his proposal. I was 
to bear his name when he died, and I was to 
pledge myself on my honor to live fully up to 
my means, and to take what he considered to 
be the proper position in society of a man who 
possessed so large a fortune. ‘ Money has its 
duties,” he said—‘“ duties which I perhaps 
have neglected, but which it shall be your pleas- 
ant task to perform.” In a word, 1 was to be- 
come a man of fashion, and I was to do what- 
ever was necessary in the world of fashion to 
make the name of Fairhaven notable. He laid 
great stress upon this latter stipulation, and I 
understood that his money was not to be mine 
to do as I pleased with in any other way. 

I listened to his proposal in silence. For 





a short while I was overwhelmed by the offer 
and by the generosity which prompted it. But 
even as I listened I felt that I could not accept 
it. The prospect he held out to me did not 
dazzle me. ‘To my mind, the mere possession 
of a large amount of money has no attraction, 
and confers no distinction; to possess it and 
to spend it in the way Mr. Fairhaven had set 
down appeared to my understanding a dreary 
task, and was distinctly inimical to the views I 
had formed of life and its duties. Besides, I 
had grown to love my labors ; I was bound by 
the tenderest links of love and humanity to the 
people among whom I moved. Look where I 
would, I saw-no higher lot in life than that 
which I had chosen, and—a selfish reason per- 
haps—I was happy in my choice. 

I answered Mr. Fairhaven to this effect, and 
was about to refuse his offer absolutely, when 
he stopped me, I saw by his face that he an- 
ticipated what I was about to say. He did 
not want my answer then, he said; he wished 
me to take a certain time for reflection—a time 
extending over two years, and to expire on the 
anniversary of my thirty-third birthday. He 
asked me io study the matter well during this 
interval, and in the consideration of it to throw 
aside all false sentiment and eccentricity. He 
proposed to gain admission for me into certain 
circles, where I could see in full operation the 
machinery of the life he wished me to adopt ; 
and he added—not as a threat, but simply as 
part of a resolution he had formed—that if, at 
the expiration of the allotted time, I did not 
accept his proposal, I must never expect to 
receive one shilling of his money. The time 
passed. At the expense of my duties I made 
leisure to move in the society in which he 
wished me to move; I studied its machin- 
ery; I made myself acquainted with its inner 
life, with its aims, desires, ambitions, results ; 
as far as opportunity served, I probed its depths, 
and my resolution to decline Mr. Fairhaven's 
offer was strengthened. It is not for me here 
to state the reasons which led to the conclusion 
I formed. They sprang from my heart and 
my conscience; they were and are part of my- 
self, which I could no more tear from myself 
than I could resist the course of time. 

I visited Mr. Fairhaven on the appointed 
day, and acquainted him with my decision. I 
spoke in words and tone as gentle as I could 
command ; for I bore in mind the great debt 
I owed him, and the exceeding generosity of 
his offer. He looked at me with eyes of doubt 
and surprise as I spoke, and turned from me 
when I finished, When he spoke, it was in a 
hard, cold tone. 

“And that is your positive decision?” he 
said. 

“Yes, Sir.” 

‘“*There is nothing hidden behind it ?—or 
stay! Perhaps you have not had sufficient 
time for reflection. Let the matter rest for a 
little while longer.” 

I told him that, if I had twenty years for 
reflection, my answer would be the same. 

“You are aware,” he said, ‘‘that you are 
inflicting a great disappointment upon me ?” 

**T can not but be aware of it, Sir,” I re- 
plied, ‘‘ and it pains me exceedingly to know 
is.” ' 

** You said a little while ago,” he said, refer- 
ring to words I had used, “that when I took 
you into my confidence, I endeavored to win 
your sympathy in my career. Did I win it?” 

** No, Sir.” 

** Why ?” 

I determined to speak frankly. 

**Tt seemed to me that you had amassed 
money simply for its own sake, and not for the 
sake of the good uses to which it may be ap- 
plied. According to my thinking, money is 
only sweet when it is well earned and well 

nt.” 

I saw that he pondered over these words. 

** Your life,” he said, ‘‘ must contain special 
attractions, that you are so wedded to it. You 


have made friends, doubtless.” 
** Many, Sir, thank God! Friends to whom 
I am deeply attached.” 


**Tell me of them, and let me ascertain for 
myself the superior inducements of the life you 
lead to the life which you reject.” 

I considered for a few moments. I thought 
of Mrs. Silver and her happy home and family; 
but connected with them in my mind were the 
less wholesome figures of Tom Beadle, Blade- 
o’-Grass, and Jimmy Virtue. As a foil to 
these, however, were the figures of Mr. Merry- 
whistle, and Robert Truefit and his family. I 
resolved to show this picture in a complete 
form, as presenting a fair variety of those 
among whom my life was passed. As I men- 
tioned the names of these persons and de- 
scribed them, Mr. Fairhaven wrote them on a 
leaf in his pocket-book. I laid the greatest 
stress upon the figures of Mrs. Silver and her 
family, and I endeavored to show this part of 
the picture in bright colors, But I was honest 
throughout, and I spoke plainly of Tom Bea- 
dle, Blade-o'-Grass, and Jimmy Virtue. When 
the picture was completed, Mr. Fairhaven read 
the names aloud, and exclaimed, angrily, 

“A pretty circle of portraits truly! The 
principal of them thieves and gutter children! 
Andrew Meadow, it is to me. 
But your mind is set upon them, evidently. 
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Can any thing I can say move you from your 
resolution ?” 

‘* Nothing, Sir.” 

“Then here we part,” he said, sternly and 
bitterly. ‘‘As you can not be moved from 
your resolution, I can not be moved from 
mine. Not one shilling of my money shall 
you ever receive. I have striven hard for 
your good, and you reject me for these and 
such as these!” 

He tapped the list scornfully and rose. I 
understood from his action that I was dismiss- 
ed. I knew it would be useless to attempt to 
soften him: he was a man of inflexible resolu- 
tion. 

“You need not trouble yourself,” he said, 
‘¢to call upon me again, unless I send for you. 
Good-night.” 

‘* Before I go, Sir,” I said, very sad at heart, 
‘let me say how truly grateful I am to you 
for your past kindness to me. [I shall hold 
you in my heart and mind with thankfulness 
and gratitude until my dying day.” 

Then I walked sadly out of the peaceful 
garden toward the city, where lay my labor of 
love. 


Two matters must be mentioned before I 
close this chapter. 

The first is that, before I acquainted Mr. 
Fairhaven with the decision I had arrived at, I 
endeavored again to ascertain from what mo- 
tive he had educated and befriended me when 
I was left an orphan. He refused distinctly to 
give me any explanation, 

The next is that the hundred pounds a year 
he had hitherto given me to spend among my 
poor was stopped from that day. This grieved 
me exceedingly. I think I had never fully un- 
derstood the power of money until then, 





VIl. 
HEALTHY BODY MAKES HEALTHY MIND. 


Ir was but natural that the loss of so good a 
friend as Mr. Fairhaven should have had an 
effect upon my spirits, and I felt it the more 
deeply because he had parted from me in an- 
ger. I did not for one moment doubt that I 
had decided rightly, but it would have been a 
happiness to me to have retained Mr. Fair- 
haven’s friendship. I found myself brooding 
over it and growing melancholy. I sorely felt 
the need of sympathy, or at least of that con- 
solation which one derives from unbosoming 
himself to his friends. Mrs. Silver saw my 
distress of mind, and with delicate tact led me 
to confide in her. I told her the story—the 
temptation, the trial, the result—and I asked 
her if I had done right. Only she and Rachel 
were present when I commenced to tell my 
story; and Rachel, divining by my first words 
that I was about to impart a confidence to 
‘Mrs. Silver, rose to leave the room; but I de- 
sired her to stay, and she resumed her seat and 
continued her work. 

‘“¢ Have I done right, dear friend ?” I asked 
of Mrs. Silver when I had concluded. 

I saw that she was much affected. Between 
friends such as we had grown to be but few 
words were needed, I was bending anxiously 
toward her as I asked the question. She took 
my hand and kissed me. 

‘*T am old enough to be your mother,” she 
said; ‘it gladdens me to know that we are 
friends,” 

I was inexpressibly consoled and comfort- 
ed. I looked toward Rachel. Her bosom was 
heaving, and a tender radiance was in her face. 
My heart leaped up as I saw. Immediately I 
turned to her she knew that I was gazing at 
her, and she rose hurriedly and left the room. 
Mrs, Silver looked at me with solemn tender- 
ness and followed her blind child. From that 
moment a new tie seemed to be established be- 
tween us, and I came and went as one of the 
family. 

As regards private social life, I know of no 
happier phase of it than that which allows you 
to have only a few intimate friends, and —— 
does not compel you to fritter } your 
among a host of soautianenalt abase no 


and uttering . 
are devoid of meaging and have no suspicion 


Cere esteem exists, room is given for earnest 
feeling to flower; the true heart-glow is felt, 
and you give and receive smiles which are not 
artificial, and speak and hear words which are 
good and glad utterances. In time the ties 


face is missed from the circle, you mourn for 

it with genuine grief and affection. ; 
Such a phase of social life existed with the 

Silvers and their friends, of whom Robert 

Truefit was not the least esteemed. 

he was, the conversation was always 


He was a man who thonght for himself, and 
was not willing to be led reason 
approved. Under any circumstances, Robert 


Truefit would not have been satisfied with go- 


we 
fF 





In no sense 


ing through the world blindfold, 


of the word an agitator, he was always ready 
to express his opinion, and you might depend 
that that opinion would be the result of a 
fairly exercised judgment. He was contented 
with his position as an ordinary workman, but 
this does not imply that he was without am- 
bition. He simply recognized that it is folly 
to knock your head against stones. In a new 
country, such as America, Canada, or any of 
the Australasian colonies, he would have risen 
by sheer force of character; but in England, 
with the ties that he had gathered about him, 
the chances were against him. I am anxious 
that the character of Robert Truefit should not 
be misunderstood. He was in nowise discon- 
tented with the groove in which he labored. 
He was a good husband and a good father. 
Fond of an argument he certainly was; but he 
was not that kind of man who justifies himself 
by a proverb. He chafed at injustice to oth- 
ers, and he often expressed indignation at the 
neglect of public morality, which, he eantend- 
ed, characterized the government of the coun- 
try. ‘*They look after the trees,” he said, 
‘and neglect the flowers. It is a cant saying 
that you can not make people moral by Act of 
Parliament. Keep dinning a thing in the peo- 
ple’s ears, and whether it be true or false, it 
will come to be believed in as something not 
to be controverted. They will believe that a 
bread pill will prolong life indefinitely, if it be 
advertised sufficiently. I say you can make 
people moral by Act of Parliament. You can 
make them clean and you can compel them to 
be decent, and those qualities go a very long 
way toward morality.” 

We were all together one evening, talking 
of the good prospect that lay before Charley, 
who, firmly established as overseer of a large 
printing establishment, was saving money with 
the view of setting up for himself in business 
“one of these fine days,” as he said. Ruth was 
busy upon something marvelous in the shape 
of a frock for baby, and much serious conver- 
sation was indulged in by the females on the 
subject of trimmings. Said Ruth, 

“*Charley, when baby grows up, she shall 
write a book, and you shall print it.” 

“Why,” exclaimed Charley, “ you don’t want 
baby to be a blue-stocking, do you, Ruth?” 

“ She will be clever enough for any thing,” 
said Ruth, confidently. “There, mother, don’t 
you think she will look beautiful in this?” 
And Ruth held up the frock for inspection. 

“T begin to think,” said Charley, “ that I 
am ambitious. Are you?” he asked of Robert 
Truefit. 

“T can’t afford to be,” answered Robert 
Truefit, with a smile. ‘In my position, and 
with my responsibilities, ambition would lead 
to discontent—discontent to unhappiness. I 
have seven pairs of feet to provide boots 
and shoes for, and you can guess what that 
means.” 

I had heard and read a great deal of the 
extravagance and improvidence of the work- 
ing-man, and looking upon Robert Truefit as a 
fair sample of the better class—better because 
right-minded and intelligent—I asked him if 
he was saving money for a rainy day, as the 
saying is. 

‘The only rainy day,” he said, “ for which 
I have been able to provide in the shape of 
money is the day on which I shall die, Then 
my wife, if she is alive, and if the company in 
which my life is insured is not dishonest, will 
receive two hundred pounds, Every year I[ 
pay the insurance a weight is taken from my 
heart; not so much because I am able to pay 
it,as because my children are a year nearer to 
the time when they will be able to work for 
their mother and assist her, should any thing 
happen to me.” He gave me a bright look. 
“*T am endeavoring to train my young ones 
properly, and in that way, perhaps, I may say 
that I am saving up for a rainy day. But I 
see that you are anxious for further particu- 
lars. If you will give me a hint in what direc- 
tion to let my tongue run, I shall be glad to 

n 


oblige you. 
' “Well,” I suggested; “ concerning income 
and expenditure.” 

“T can give you a plain experience on those 


than many of my mates. I put down my 
i week in a little memorandum- 


way in which my earnings are spent. 
a good lesson for my youngsters, who learn the 


value of system in the practical matters of life. 
Yeu know, Sir, that I have five children—two 
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was glad of the opportunity of seeing it myself. 
We had a capital day, and it did the chil- 
dren good in many ways ; it opened the eyes of 
their minds, I may say. Our rent makes a big 
hole. We pay seventeen pounds a year, includ- 
ing taxes, for our house, which contains three 
rooms and a small kitchen or wash-house— 
quite as little as we can do with. Meat is an- 
other big item. Then I work three miles away 
from home, and that’s an item. In examining 
the figures, which Jane and I did very carefully 
when I balanced the account—we have the fear 
of that rainy day you have mentioned very 
strong upon us sometimes, I assure you, Sir—we 
could not find one item which was not proper- 
ly in its place, and which in our opinion could 
have been set under the head of extravagance. 
Yet I know that there are political economists 
—I call them by the name they give themselves 
—who would not agree with me. The mon- 
ey spent in amusements I have no doubt they 
would say I ought to have saved: I deny it. 
We have a right—every human being has— 
to a reasonable share of healthful pleasure. 
‘Your meat bill ought to have been a little 
less,’ they would also doubtless say: I deny 
it. We have little enough as it is; more than 
half the meat we eat is Australian meat, and 
we like it! The children’s bodies must be 
healthfully nourished if they are to grow into 
right- minded, reasonable men and women. 
Healthy body makes healthy mind. Twenty- 
six shillings a year spent in reading! ‘Mon- 
strous!’ the political economists would ex- 
claim, Why, my newspapers cost me not jess 
than eight shillings a year, and there’s a week- 
ly publication, and an occasional oddment for 
the children; and is my wife, or am I, not to 
read a work of fiction occasionally —or are 
these things not for such as we? It is they 
who are monstrous who set up such monstrous 
cries, So they would go through my book, 
and prove that out of my earnings of ninety- 
nine pounds ten shillings I ought to have saved 
a handsome sum. I have observed that it is 
only among the ranks of the well-to-do that 
you find your political economists. They 
argue from the wrong end—they themselves, 
mind you, being seated the while on a snug 
and comfortable elevation; they cast up lines 
of figures, and judge the life .f an individual 
by means of a monster called Aggregate — 
which Aggregate, I take it, is, applied to such 
a purpose, the most absurd and unjust stand- 
point that mind of man could have invented.” 





VIIL 


THIS "ERE FREE AND ’LIGHTENED COUNTRY OF 
OURN’S CRAMMED FULL 0’ TEMPLES 0’ LIB- 
ERTY, 


Tue withdrawal of Mr. Fairhaven’s hundred 
pounds a year compelled me to relinquish many 
plans I had formed. It was a sore blow to 
me, and I had to pinch and save in order to 
carry out promises I had made to some of my 
poor people. From the Silvers I received not 
only sympathy, but help in the shape of money, 
without which I am sure I could not have got 
along. Between Rachel and myself a confi- 
dence of a peculiar and affectionate nature was 
gradually established. I spoke to her freely 
of my troubles, and confided in her, and asked 
counsel of her. By what mysterious means it 
was that she—blind from her birth, and with 
no such knowledge of the world as comes from 
actual contact with it—could have gained the 
wise insight into character which she possessed, 
it is beyond my power to say. Perhaps it was 
because she did not doubt, and believed in the 
capacity for goodness in others. 

A long time had now passed since the chil- 
dren’s holiday in the country, and yet the in- 
cident of Rachel’s distress on that day at the 
sound of Blade-o’-Grass’s voice had never been 
referred to in any of our conversations, Truth 
to tell, I hesitated to open a subject which had 
caused so much pain to the blind maid; but 
I never lost sight of it. I was often on the 
verge of speaking about it, but I checked the 
impulse. One day, however, I referred to it, 
almost without thought. 

“T knew,” said Rachel, “‘that you would 
speak to me about it at some time or other, and 
I have thought it strange that you have not 
done so before now. I think it was out of con- 
sideration for me.” I did not answer. “ But 
you have had it in your mind ?” 

“ Yes, Rachel, I have never forgotten it.” 

“Nor I.” She clasped her hands upon her 
lap, and said, quietly, ‘‘ Seeing that you were 
silent, I should have mentioned it myself, if I 
could have mustered sufficient courage; but I 
was too much afraid. Are we to speak of it 
now ?” 

“ As you think fit, Rachel.” 

“Tt will be best, perhaps. Mr. Meadow,” 
she said, earnestly, “ it is not wrong for two 
persons to have a secret, if the keeping of it 
harms no one, and if the disclosure would bring 
pain to their friends.” 

“ Surely not in such a ease, Rachel.” 

*T am so glad to know it! Will you, then, 
let what we say to each other upon this subject 
remain a secret between us, unless you should 
think it will serve a good end one day to refer 
to it or disclose it?” 





‘Yes, Rachel. This shall be a confidence 
between us.” 

“That is good; it is a confidence between 
us.” She placed her hand upon mine for a 
moment, as if that action sealed the confidence. 
“ Mr. Meadow, I told you that I had heard the 
poor girl’s voice before that day. It was when 
Ruth and Charley were courting. We had 


spent a happy day at the Exhibition with Char- . 


ley, and we were walking home, when I heard 
some one utter words which ring in my ears 
now, It was Ruth's voice, but it was not Ruth 
who spoke. The words were: ‘For God's 
sake, Tom, bring home some money, for there's 
not a bit of bread in the cupboard!’ Without 
stopping to think, I cried out to Ruth, and ask- 
ed her if it was she who spoke. I told her 
what I had heard, and that the voice was like 
hers; and Ruth went to the poor girl and gave 
her money.” 

“Tt was Blade-o’-Grass you heard, Rachel. 
The man who finds food for her is named 
Tom.” 

“*T never spoke of it afterward; I did not 
dare to, for my thoughts. Tell me, Mr. Mead- 
ow, what is Blade-o’-Grass like? Describe her 
to me.” 

I described the poor outcast as faithfully as 
it was possible for me to do, Rachel was si- 
lent for a little while; she was looking at the 
portrait. 

“ What color is her hair, Mr. Meadow ?” 

“ Dark brown.” 

**The same color as Ruth's!” she exclaim~ 
ed, in a tone of distress, “And her eyes?” 

** Dark brown, also.” 

**So are Ruth’s.” 

She twined her fingers nervously. 

‘*She has a very pretty dimple, Rachel.” 

Rachel uttered a sob of thankfulness. 

“Ruth has no dimple,” she said, gratefully, 

I reflected seriously before I spoke. Such 
implicit faith did I have in Rachel's instincts 
that, without a shadow of direct evidence, in- 
deed with all evidence against it, I was tempt- 
ed still to believe that there was kinship be- 
tween Ruth and Blade-o’-Grass, Yet what 
good purpose could possibly be served in tra- 
cing it? Would it not be bringing pain and 
shame to Ruth’s door ?—*‘ No, no!” I cried, in 
my thoughts, ‘* pain, doubtless, but not shame! 
Ruth has been too purely brought up for shame 
to touch her. She would stretch forth a sym- 
pathizing hand to Blade-o’-Grass. With a 
loving heart and with loving words she would 
influence her for good: love would prevail 
where friendship failed. Blade-o'-Grass might 
by that influence be brought to see in their 
proper light the relations that existed be- 
tween Tom Beadle the thief and herself, and 
might—” 

Ah me! ah me! I paused here, in grief, too 
sorrowful to carry out the thread of my re- 
fiections, I had had but few interviews with 
Blade-o’-Grass; but when, feeling my duty 
press heavily upon me, I had approached the 
subject which most grieved her friends, I had 
found her deaf and implacable to my words, 
She placed her back against the rock of natu- 
ral affection, and every argument used against 
Tom Beadle struck her with a feather’s weight, 
To break the tie seemed to me to be impossi- 
ble. There remained, then, but one right thing 
to be done. To sanctify it by the secrament 
of marriage, and thus fasten the hold which 
the thief had upon her. Let no man come be- 
tween them then! This girl, in whom there 
was so much latent good, would be linked for 
life to a thief. His infamous life would be 
hers, his lot would be hers, and noching should 
separate them but death ! 

At the date of my present conversation with 
Rachel, I had not seen Blade-o’-Grass for 
many weeks, and I knew that Tom Beadle was 
out of prison and at work again in his bad way. 
I determined to seek her out that very night. 
I had promised to visit Jimmy Virtue in com- 
pany with Robert Truefit. Jimmy had ex- 
pressed a wish to see us, and he would most 
likely be able to tell me where I could find 
Blade-o’-Grass, These thoughts occupied but 
a very few moments in passing through my 
mind ; and I turned again to Rachel. 

‘*When I heard poor Blade-o’-Grass," I said 
to her, ‘‘ speak to her baby, her voice sounded 
strangely familiar to me. Yet it seems scarce- 
ly possible that what you and I have in our 
minds with reference to her should be more 
than fancy.” 

But Rachel gently shook her head, and we 
diverged to other subjects. 

Robert Truefit and [ met by appointment, 
and walked together to Jimmy Virtue’s leav- 
ing-shop. Jimmy Virtue was in his parlor, 
and upon our entrance he hastily gathered up 
an old pack of cards with which he had been 
playing. The deal table was bare of cloth, and 
was smeared over with chalk figures represent- 
ing many thousands of pounds, 

“ Halloo!” exclaimed Jimmy Virtae; “there 
you are! I’ve been ‘avin’ a game of all-foure 
with Jack.” 

I looked around for Jack, but saw no signs 
of him. There was but one tallow-candle 
burning in the room, and that. was stuck 
in a ginger-beer bottle, and was guttering 


“1'll be with you in « minute,” said Jimmy 
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“SLOUCHING ALONG IN HIS PATCHED CLOTHES, WITH DEFIANCE IN HIS MIND.” 


Virtue; ‘I've got a bundle to tie up in the 
SOD a . 

“This is a miserable place to live in,” I said 
to Robert Truefit when Jimmy Virtue had left 
the room. ‘* Who is Jack?” 


“A shadow,” replied Robert Truefit— “a 
shadow of Jimmy's creation, with whom he 
plays at cards in his loneliness, and cheats out 
of fabulous sums—money, Jack, and all being 
things of air. Look at the chalk score on 
the table; Jimmy has won more than three 
thousand pounds of Jack. Is not truth stran- 


ger than fiction, Mr. Meadow? Jack sits | 


there. 

Robert ‘Truefit pointed to a chest upon 
which the imaginary Jack was supposed to sit 
while he was being robbed. So dimly lighted 
was the room that I could easily have fancied 
a shadow was really sitting on the chest, gaz- 
ing with lack-lustre eyes upon another shadow 
in Jimmy Virtue’s chair, where Jimmy Virtue 
was not. A mournful picture ofa desolate life, 
I thought. 

Jimmy Virtue appeared to have forgotten 
us, for Robert Truefit and I had been ten min- 
utes together, and were not disturbed. 

‘Ts he attending to customers?” I asked. 

‘*There’s no customer in the shop,” said 
Robert Truefit, peeping in. He went into the 
shop, and I followed him. Jimmy Virtue was 
standing at the street-door, muttering to him- 
self, 

‘*‘ That’s the second time I’ve seed ‘im ‘ere,” 
he muttered. “ the second time this week ; but 
it’s been too dark to ketch a good sight of ’is 
face. Now what does he come ‘angin’ about 
‘ere for ?” 

He was watching the figure of a man who 
was standing in that part of Stony Alley 
where the deepest shadows lay. 

“Do you know him, Jimmy ?” asked Robert 
Truefit. 

‘* He’s a ’Postle,” replied Jimmy Virtue. 

‘‘An Apostle,” explained Robert Truefit to 
me. I wondered, not knowing what meaning 
might be attached to the word. 

‘* He calls ‘isself a Delegate, but I calls ‘im 
a "Postle—a ’Postie o’ Liberty, Id like to 
ketch a good sight of that there "Postle’s face, 
Pf! What's this a-rannin’ in my ‘ead?” 

He glared around with his one useful eye, 
as if shadows were jostling him on every side; 
and in a thoughtful mood he accompanied us 
to the parlor. ‘There he opened the chest 
which formed Jack’s resting-place, and, diving 
to the bottom, brought up.a small wooden box. 
Without a word he opened the box, and tarned 
out the contents. ‘There’s a rum lot o’ things 
‘are,” he said, after a long pause, during which 
he had been examining the articles, each of 


| was writing. 





* All gold and silver things that’s 
never been called for. I didn’t like to part 
with ‘em. ‘’Ere’s a bit o’ coral, ’xactly like a 
foot and leg; this garter round the leg is gold. 
I lent fourteenpence on it to a cove as ‘ad 
seen better days—so he told me. Them better 
days must ha’ been a precious long time afore 
I set eyes on ‘im! ‘Ere’s a bit o’ jade, with a 
band o’ silver on it. That come from Chiney. 
’Ere’s a woman’s likeness on a broach—enam- 
el, it is. A pretty face! ’tain’t so pretty now, 
I'll be bound! I've ’ad this for thirty year. 
‘Ere’s a—ah, ’ere it is!” He lighted upon 
something he had been seeking for. ‘‘ What 
do you call this, now ?” he asked. 

*T should call it a wedding-ring,” said Rob- 
ert Truefit. 

**So should I. I ain’t ’ad many things like 
what's in this box brought to me to lend money 
on. Peddicuts and gownds and old boots is 
more in my line.” 

He replaced all the things in the wooden 
box with the exception of the wedding-ring, 
which he put in his pocket, 

** Now, then, Jimmy,” said Robert Truefit, 
“ tell us what you wanted to see us about.” 

‘“ Well, you know that place they calls Paul's 
Buildin’s. It’s been empty ever so long, and 
there’s a large ’all in it.” 

‘*T know it, Jimmy.” 

‘* Well, that’s what I wanted to talk to you 
about. The ’all’s been taken for twelve bob a 
week by some fellers as ’as formed theirselves 
into a society called the Workin’-man’s League 
—a society as is goin’ to stick up for workin’- 
men’s rights and all that sort o’ thing. And 
what do you think they've painted on the dvor, 
Bob? Why, the Temple o’ Liberty! And 
this feller as comes ’angin’ round "ere to-night 
calls ‘isself a Delegate. J calls ‘im a ’Postle. 
It sounds better, don’t it? ‘Im and ’is mates 
meets three times a week at the Temple o’ 


| Liberty to take in members at tuppence a ‘ead, 


and to collar subscriptions. Lord! they'd col- 
lar any think, sich fellers as them! ‘They do 
a pretty good stroke o’ business altogether, I 
should say.” 

“If Jimmy’s not mistaken,” observed Rob- 
ert Truefit to me, “these are some of the 
men who live by the trade. But what makes 
you so interested in this one particular man, 
Jimmy ?” 

“T’d rather not say jist now, Bob. But I 
did ketch jist a glimpse of ‘is face, and if I'm 
right, I’ve seed it afore. Per’aps I am right; 
per’apsd ain’t, Any’ow, this ain’t the time to 
speak, ‘cordin’ to my judgment, till I’m more 
settled about it. There’s a big meetin’ next 
week at the ‘'emple o’ Liberty, and there'll be 
some tall speechifyin’, I dare say. I'll ‘ave a 


which was wrapped in paper, upon which there | good look at that there “Postle’s face then. 





Will you go, Bob? and you, Sir? This is 
sort o’ thing as ought to be looked into. 











a | her it would pay for two visits. She thanked 
If I | me with tears in her eyes, and said that she 


was a workin’-man like Bob, I shouldn't be | would run for the doctor immediately J was 


satisfied without I ‘ad a finger in the pie— 


though there's nothin’ good to be got out of it, | 


mind you, unless you're a ’Postle! And if I 
was a parson, I'd think it my duty to ‘ear what 
they've got te say for theirselves.” 

We promised to accompany Jimmy Virtue 
to the meeting; and then I asked him if he 
knew where Blade-o’-Grass lived. He went 
into Stony Alley with us, closing his shop 
door, and pointed out the house. 

“She’s got a room on the third floor,” he 
said; ‘‘she went into it last week. They fly 
about like birds, them gals do; it seems as 
they can’t rest nowhere. But they allus comes 
back to the old spot! She was born about 
‘ere, and it’s my opinion she’ll die about ’ere. 
What are you goin’ to do, Bob?” 

“T shall stop here until Mr. Meadow’s visit 
is paid.—Nay, Sir,” he said, seeing that I was 
about to attempt to dissuade him, ‘I shall wait 
for you. Our roads home are the same, and 
perhaps you will allow me to walk part of the 
way with you.” 

“TI shall go,” said Jimmy Virtue, ‘and 
smoke a pipe outside the True Briton’s De- 
light. I've got the lonelies on me to-night, 
and Jack’s not allus the best o’ company ; gits 
stupid like, and ’s got no go in ’im. You'll see 
me there as you pass.” 

I walked up the dark stairs until I came to 
the third floor, and knocked at the door of the 
only room in which there was a light. Blade- 
o’-Grass came to the door and opened it. 
She courtesied when she saw me, and asked 
me to come in. There was some anxiety in 
her face, but this was no new phase in her. I 
asked after the child. 

“Ie’s that as troubles me, Sir,” she said. 
** Come and look at it.” 

The child was lying on the bed, with its eyes 
closed. Blade-o’-Grass touched her, and she 
opened her eyes; but there was no sign of 
recognition in her face, and no smile or look 
of gladness as the mother leaned over her. 
The expression was one of settled mournful- 
ness; it appeared to me as if neither pain nor 
joy could affect it. 

“* She’s been like this, Sir,” whispered Blade- 
o’-Grass, ‘“‘for nigh on a week, and I don’t 
know what to make of it. She lays there for 
hours without movin’ and without speakin’. 
She don’t complain a bit ; but it can’t be right, 
can it, Sir?—Speak to me, my life! Speak 
to me!” 

But the child made no response to these and 
other endearing words; a mournful lethargy 
had fallen upon her, and she lay like one in a 
trance. 

** She takes her food ?” 

** Yes, Sir, but not much; she don’t seem to 
care for it. She don’t arks for none.” 

‘* Has any doctor been to see her?” 

* I’ve got no money, Sir.” 

I knew of a doctor of fair repute who was 
popular among the poor, and whose charge was 
eighteenpence a visit, with medicine included. 
I gave Blade-o’-Grass three shillings, and told 
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gone. 

**T wish to say a few words to you first, my 
dear; I will not detain you long.” 

She placed a chair for me, and stood before 
me. 

“ Where is Tom ?” I asked. 

“J don’t know, Sir; I ain't seed ‘im all 
day.’ 

**%c is about him I wish to speak, Blade-o’- 
Grass, ” 

She looked distressed ; but I was not to be 
discouraged. 

**Ts it not possible,” I continued, ‘for him 
to get a living in any other way than the way 
he does ?” 

“Ow do I know, Sir? I think Tom ’d do 
any think to earn a pound a week. A pound 
aweek! ‘Ow ’appy we should be then! But 
‘ow’s he to do it, Sir? Tell us the way, Sir.” 

‘“‘ Nay,” I said, ‘‘he must find the way him- 
self—” 

She interrupted me impatiently, “If I 
didn’t know as you was a good friend to me, 
Sir, I should think as you was mockin’ of me, 
like the others. Don’t you say it all over agin, 
Sir!” she entreated, with a nervous movement 
of the hands. ‘‘It makes me sick and mad 
like! I've ’eerd it a ’underd times afore, and 
every time I arks which way we're to turn, I’m 
told that we’ve got to find out the way for our- 
selves.” 

She looked toward her child, and I saw that 
she was anxious to go for the doctor. It would 
have been cruel to continue the theme then; 
but I could not leave her without carrying out 
my intention. I asked her if she had ever 
been to church. 

** Once,” she answered. 

**Only once ?” I said, sadly. 

**'That’s all, Sir; I never went agin. I stood 
near the door while the bells was ringin’. I 
like to ‘ear them bells; they rest me like, and 
it was them as drawed me on, A lot o’ fine 
people was comin’ along the streets all round, 
and goin’ in while I stood there. Some on’em 
looked ’appy, ‘specially the gals as was about 
the same age as me; but some on ’em looked 
orful glum, as if they knowed they was bad uns, 
and was goin’ to be preached to !—beggin’ your 
pardon, Sir. Some of the ladies was dressed 
beautiful, and more nor one on ’em ’eld their 
gownds away from me as they parsed, for fear 
I should ’ave spoiled ‘em by touchin’’em. One 
lady in lavender silk pulled ‘er two little gals 
away because they was close to me, and looked 
at me as much as to say that I'd got no busi- 
ness to be there. No more I ‘ad, Sir, I know. 
I remember them things, Sir. All the people 
gotin, and the bells stopped, and then I thought 
‘ow I should like to go in too. It took a deal 


o’ courage to push open the door, and my ’eart 
was in my month when I did it; but.that was 
nothin’ to what come arterward, When I was 
inside, I thort I should ha’ dropped down with 
fright, a lot on ’em stared at me so ‘ard like ; 
and what with that and the place bein’ so 
grand, I turned all over like a jelly. 


Then a 
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big man comes up to me lookin’ very stern and 
solemn. I thort he was a-goin’ to give me in 
charge, and I was goin’ to cry out and beg ‘im 
not to, when he clapped ‘is ’and on my mouth, 
and put me somewhere where I couldn't see 
nothink, and where I could only ‘ear a drum- 
min’ in my ears like a lot o’ flies, except when 
the people was a-singin’, But I was fright- 
ened all the while, and when the doors was 
throwed open, I run oat as fast as I could, for 
fear somethin’ 'd be done to me. I never went 
no more; it seemed to me as if I'd no right 
to go.” 

Do you know where my church is, child ?” 

“No, Sir.” 

I wrote the address on a piece of paper, and 
gave it to her. 

“J can’t read, Sir,” she said, with a flush in 
her cheeks. 

I begged her pardon, and told her the name 
of the church, and the street it was in. ‘‘If 
you will come there, my dear, next Sabbath, 
I shall be glad to see you. And don’t think 
you have no right there! You have as much 
right as the best-dressed lady in the church.” 

She thanked me, and said she would come 
because I had been good to her. { 

“ And bring Tom,” I said. 

She shook her head. ‘‘I don’t think Tom ‘ll 
come, Sir.” 

‘* Not for your sake ?” I asked. 

‘Tom ‘Il do almost any think for me,” she 
said, tears gathering in her eyes. 

“Do you know,” I said, very gently, ‘‘ that 
living as you are living now with Tom gives 
great pain to your friends ?” 

She bit her lips rebelliously, and put on her 


dogged look. ‘ 
“And that it is wrong in the sight of 
God ?” 


There was no softening of the dogged look ; 
it hardened rather. 

‘* And,” I continued, “ there is so simple and 
so good a way of atoning for this wrong—a 
way that will bring Tom nearer to you, that 
will bind him closer to you. If, as you say, 
Tom will do any thing for you, ask him to 
marry you.” 

The dogged look vanished; joy, wonder, 
took its place. 

‘Marry me!” she exclaimed, softly. “Oh, 
Tom, if you would! if you would, Tom!” 

“Ts there any doubt of it?” 

“‘T never arksed ‘im, Sir! I never arksed 
im.” 

‘* Well, dear child, ask him now, and let me 
know.” 

‘¢ Won't it cost money, Sir?” she asked, anx- 
iously. 

‘* But little ; and that little I will find.” 

She held out her hand to me in thankful- 
ness. She had learned to trust me. 

“T'll arks Tom, Sir. Though mind!” she 
said, out of the noble chivalry of*her nature, 
*¢ nothink that Tom can do can bring me near- 
er to ‘im, or make ‘im stick closer to me! 
But I'll do it, Sir, because you think it’s good, 
and because I think, too, it might be righter 
so.” She turned with a new-born joy in her 
face, and knelt by the bed; and as I went out 
of the room, I heard her whisper to her child, 
“Baby! baby! me and Tom’s goin’ to git mar- 
ried! Ain't you glad, baby ?” 


Robert Truefit was waiting for me in Stony 
Alley. 

‘* T am glad you have come at this moment,” 
he said, as we walked out of the alley. ‘* You 
see those two men before us? One is Tom 
Beadle, and the other is the Delegate who 
roused Jimmy so strangely to-night.” 

“They are ‘not walking together; they do 
not seem to be acquainted.” 

‘No; but supposing this one to be an Apos- 
tle of Liberty, and that one a thief, it is well 
that they should be strangers.” 

Their destination, however, was the same. 
They both paused before the door of the True 
Briton’s Delight, and both entered the build- 
ing, which was a triumph of architecture, with 
its gay decorations and pillars. The light that 
came from this bad palace was dazzling. 

‘‘A bright coffin,” observed Robert Truefit, 
‘for virtue and morality.” 

Jimmy Virtue was leaning against one of 
the lamp-posts opposite the public-house, smok- 
ing his pipe. 

‘I’ve been thinkin’, Bob,” he said, with re- 
flective puffs, ‘‘as I've been standin’ watchin’ 
the people go in and out, that this ‘ere free and 
‘lightened country of ourn’s crammed full o’ 
Temples o° Liberty.” 

“ Crammed full of them!” exclaimed Robert 
Truefit, humoring his friend. ‘Why, what 
kind of places, Jimmy ?” 

Jimmy Virtue extended his pipe in the di- 
rection of the True Briton's Delight. 

‘Them kind o’ places,” he said, 

Robert ‘Truefit laughed. “And where on 
earth, Jimmy, in those temples is liberty to be 
found ?” 

“At the bottom o’ pewter pots,” replied 
Jimmy Virtue, with a flourish of his , 
“And the persevering way the free and ’! 
ened Briton searches for it in them pewter pots 
is a 'stonishing thing, Bob—a very ‘stonishing 
thin g "ng 
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BOOK ELEVENTH. 


CHAPTER XI. 


Vicror dressed and went out, The streets 
were crowded. Workmen were every where 
employed in the childish operation of removing 
all insignia, and obliterating all names, that show- 
ed where an empire had existed. One greasy 
citizen, mounted on a ladder, was effacing the 
words ‘‘ Boulevard Haussman,” and substituting 
for Haussman “ Victor Hugo.” 

Suddenly De Mauléon came on a group of 
blouses, interspersed with women holding babies 
and boys holding stones, collected round 
a well slender man, at whom they were 
hooting and gesticulating, with menaces of do- 
ing something much worse. By an easy effort 
of his strong frame the Vicomte pushed his way 
through the tormentors, and gave his arm to 
their intended victim. 

‘* Monsieur, allow me to walk home with you.” 

Therewith the shrieks and shouts and ges- 
ticulations increased, ‘‘ Another impertinent! 
Another traitor! Drown him! Drown them 
both! To the Seine! To the Seine!” A burly 
fellow rushed forward, and the rest made a plun- 
ging push. The outstretched arm of De Mauléon 
kept the ringleader at bay. ‘‘ Mes enfans,” cried 
Victor, with a calm clear voice, ‘‘I am not an 
Imperialist. Many of you have read the articles 
signed Pierre Firmin, written against the tyrant 
re when he was at the height of his pow- 
er. am Pierre Firmin—make way for me.” 
Probably not one in the crowd had ever read a 
word written by Pierre Firmin, nor even heard 
of the name. t they did not like to own ig- 
norance; and that burly fellow did not like to 
encounter that arm of iron which touched his 
throat. So he cried out, ‘Oh! if you are the 
great Pierre Firmin, that alters the case. Make 
way for the patriot Pierre!” ‘‘ But,” shrieked 
a virago, thrusting her baby into De Mauléon’s 
face, ‘‘ the other is the Imperialist, the capital- 
ist, the vile Duplessis. At least we will have 
him.” De Mauléon suddenly snatched the baby 
from her, and said, with imperturbable good tem- 


-per, ‘‘ Exchange of prisoners! I resign the man, 


and I keep the baby.” 

No one who does not know the humors of a 
Parisian mob can comprehend the suddenness 
of popular change, or the magical mastery over 
crowds, which is effected by quiet courage and a 
ready joke. The group was appeased at once. 
Even the virago laughed; and when De Mau- 
léon restored the infant to her arms, with a gold 
piece thrust into its tiny clasp, she eyed the gold, 
and cried, ‘‘ God bless you, citizen!” The two 
gentlemen made their way safely now. 

**M. de Mauléon,” said Duplessis, ‘‘I know 
not how to thank you. Without your season- 
able aid I should have been in great danger of 
life; and—would you believe it?—the woman 
who denounced and set the mob on me was one 
of the 4 a of a charity which I weekly dis- 
pense to the poor.” 

“* Of course I believe that. At the Red clubs 
no crime is more denounced than that of charity. 
It is the ‘fraud against Zgalité’—a vile trick of 
the capitalist to save to himself the millions he 
ought to share with all by giving a sou to one. 
Meanwhile take my advice, M. Duplessis, and 
quit Paris with your young daughter. ‘This is 
no place for rich Imperialists at present.” 

**T perceived that before to-day’s adventure. I 
distrust the looks of my very servants, and shall 
depart with Valérie this evening for Bretagne.” 

**Ah! [heard from Louvier that you propose 
to pay off his mortgage on Rochebriant, and 
make yourself sole proprietor of my young kins- 
man’s property.” 

“*T trust you only believe half what you hear. 


I mean to save Rochebriant from Louvier, and 


consign it, free of charge, to your kinsman, as 
the dot of his bride, my daughter.” 

**T rejoice to learn such good news for the 
head of my house. But Alain himself—is he 


not with the pri of war?” 

“* No, thank Heaven. He went forth an offi- 
cer of a regiment of Parisian Mobiles—went full 
of sanguine confidence ; he came back with his 
regiment in mournful dency. The undis- 
cipline of his regimen a af ey pen a 
generally, appears incredible. eir insolent dis- 
corned to their officers, their ribald scoffs at 
their general—oh, it is sickening to speak of it! 
Alain distinguished himself by repressing a mu- 
tiny, and is honored by a signal compliment from 
the commander in a letter of recommendation to 
Palikao. But Palikao  Recmse now. Alain 
has already been sent into Bretagne, commission- 
ed to assist in organizing a corps of Mobiles in 
his neighborhood, Trochu, as you know, is a 
Breton. Alain is confident of the good conduct 
of the Bretons. What will Louvier do? He is 
an arch Republican. Is he pleased now he has 
got what he wanted ?” 

**T suppose he is pleased, for he is terribly 
frightened. is one of the great enjoy- 
ments of a P: Good-day. Your seek to 
your hétel is clear now. Remember me kindly 


the commencement of the Rue de Florentin he 
encountered the brothers Vandemar walking arm 


in arm. 
‘*Ha, De Mauléon!” cried Enguerrand ; “what 


Be oF yer 
soon one folly swallows up another. 
is always devouring one or other of his children.” 





“They say that Vinoy, after a most masterly 
retreat, is almost at our gates with eighty thou- 
sand men.” 

“And this day twelvemonth we may know 
what he does with them,” 

Here Raoul, who seemed absorbed in gloomy 
reflections, halted before the hotel in which the 
Comtesse di Rimini lodged, and with a nod to 
his brother, and a polite, if not cordial, salutation 
to Victor, entered the porte cochére. 

“Your brother seems out of spirits—a pleas- 
ing contrast to the uproarious mirth with which 
Parisians welcome the advance of calamity.” 

** Raoul, as you know, is deeply religious. 
He regards the defeat we have sustained, and 
the peril that threatens us, as the beginning of a 
divine chastisement, justly incurred by our sins 
—I mean the sins of Paris, In vain my father 
reminds him of Voltaires story, in which the 
ship goes down with a /ripon on board. In or- 
der to punish the /ripon, the honest folks are 
drowned.” 

“*Ts your father going to remain on board the 
ship, and share the fate of the o:her honest folks ” 

“* Pas si béte. He is off to Dieppe for sea- 
bathi He says that Paris has grown so dirty 
since 4th September that it is only fit for 
the feet of the Unwashed. He wished my moth- 
er to accompany him; but she replies, ‘No; 
there are already too many wounded not to need 
plenty of nurses.’ She is assisting to inaugurate 
a society of ladies in aid of the Saurs de Char- 
ité. Like Raoul, she is devout, but she has not 
his superstitions. Still his superstitions are the 
natural reaction of a singularly earnest and pure 
nature from the frivolity and corruption which, 
when kneaded well up together with a slice of 
sarcasm, Paris calls philosophy.” 

**And what, my dear Enguerrand, do you 
propose to do?” 

**That depends on whether we are really be- 
sieged. If so, of course I become a soldier,” 

**T hope not a National Guard ?” 

“*T care not in what name I fight, so that I 
fight for France.” 

As Enguerrand said these simple words his 
whole countenance seemed changed. The crest 
rose; the eyes sparkled; the fair and delicate 
beauty which had made him the darling of wom- 
en—the joyous swectness of expression and dain- 
ty grace of high-breeding which made him the 
most popular companion to men—were exalted 
in a masculine nobleness of aspect, from which a 
painter might.have taken hints for a study of the 
young Achilles separated forever from effemi- 
nate companionship at the sight of the weapons 
of war. Mauléon gazed on him admiringly. 
We have seen that he shared the sentiments ut- 
tered—had resolved on the same course of ac- 
tion, But it was with the tempered warmth of 
a man who seeks to divest his thoughts and his 
purpose of the ardor of romance, and who, in 
serving his country, calculates on the gains to his 
own ambition, Nevertheless he admired in En- 
guerrand the image of his own impulsive and 
fiery youth. 

** And you, I presume,” resumed Enguerrand, 
** will fight too, but rather with pen than with 
sword.” 

**Pens will now only be dipped in red ink, 

and common-sense never writes in that color; 
as for the sword, I have passed the age of forty- 
five, at which military service halts. But if 
some experience in active service, some knowl- 
edge of the art by which soldiers are disciplined 
and led, will be deemed sufficient title to a post 
of command, however modest the grade be, I 
shall not be wanting among the defenders of 
Paris.” 
** My brave dear Vicomte, if you are past the 
age to serve, you are in the ripest age to com- 
mand; and with the testimonials and the cross 
you won in Algeria, your application for employ- 
ment will be received with gratitude by any gen- 
eral so able as Trochu.” 

**T don’t know whether I shall apply to Trochn. 
I would rather be elected to command even by 
the Mobiles or the National Guard, of whom I 
have just spoken disparagingly ; and no doubt 
both corps will soon claim and win the right to 
choose their officers. But if elected, no matter 
by whom, I shall make a preliminary condition: 
the men under me shall train and drill and 
obey—soldiers of a very different kind from the 
youthful Pekins nourished on absinthe and self- 
conceit, and applauding that Bombastes Furioso, 
M. Hugo, when he assures the enemy that Paris 
will draw an idea from its scabbard. But here 
comes Savarin. Bonjour, my dear poet.” 

**Don’t say good day. An evil day for jour- 
nalists and writers who do not out-Herod Blan- 
qui and Pyat. I know not how I shall get bread- 
and-c poor suburban villa is to be 
pulled down by way of securing Pa:is; my jour- 
nal will be suppressed by way of establishing the 
liberty of the press. It ventured to suggest that 
the people of ce should have some choice in 
the form of their government.” 

‘*'That was very indiscreet, my poor Savarin,” 
said Victor; ‘‘ I wonder your printing-office has 
not been pulled down, We are now at the mo- 
ment when wise men hold their tongues.” 

** Perhaps so, M. de Mauléon. It might have 
been wiser for all of us, you as well as myself, if 
we had not allowed our tongues to be so free be- 
fore this moment arrived. We live to learn; 
and if we ever have what may be called a pass- 
able government again, in which we may sa 
pretty much what we like, there is one thing 
will not do—I will not undermine that govern- 
ment without seeing a very clear way to the gov- 
ernment that is to follow it. What say you, 
Pierre Firmin ?” 

“ Frankly, I say that I deserve your rebuke,” 
answered De Mauléon, thoughtfully. ‘‘ But of 
course you are going to take or send Madame 
Savarin ont of Paris?” 

. inly. We have made a very pleasant 
party for our hegira this evening—among others 
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the Morleys. Morley is terribly disgusted. A 
Red Republican slapped him on the shoulder and 


said, ‘ American, we have a republic as well as 
you.’ ‘Pretty much you know about republics,’ 
growled Morley ; ‘a French republic is as much 
like ours as a baboon is like a man.’ On which 
the Red roused the mob, who dragged the Amer- 
ican off to the nearest station of the National 
Guard, where he was accused of being « Prus- 
sian spy. With some difficulty, and lots of brag 
about the sanctity of the Stars and Stripes, he 
escaped with a reprimand, and caution Ge te 
behave himself in fature. So he quits a city in 
which there no longer exists freedom of speech. 
My wife hoped to induce Mademoiselle Cicogna 
to accompany us; I grieve to say she refuses. 
You know she is engaged in marriage to Gustave 
Rameau ; and his mother dreads the effect that 
these Red clubs and his own vanity may have 
upon his excitable temperament if the influence 
of Mademoiselle Cicogna be withdrawn.” 

‘* How could a creature so exquisite as Isaura 
Cicogna ever find fascination in Gustave Ra- 
meau!” exclaimed Enguerrand, 

** A woman like her,” answered De Mauléon, 
‘always finds a fascination in self-sacrifice.” 

**I think you divine the truth,” said Savarin, 
rather mournfully. ‘* But I must bid you good- 
by. May we live to shake hands réunis sous des 
meilleurs auspices.” 

Here Savarin hurried off, and the other two 
men strolled into the Champs Elysées, which 
were crowded with loungers, gay and careless, 
as if there had been no disaster at Sedan, no 
overthrow of an empire, no enemy on its road to 
Paris. 

In fact, the Parisians, at once the most incred- 
ulous and the most credulous of all populations, 
believed that the Prussians would never be so 
impertinent as to come in sight of the gates. 
Something would occur to stop them! The King 
had declared he did not make war on French- 
men, but on the Emperor : the Emperor gone, the 
war was over. A democratic republic was in- 
stituted. A horrible thing in its way, it is true; 
but how could the Pandour tyrant brave the in- 
fection of democratic doctrines among his own 
barbarian armies? Were not placards, addressed 
to our “‘German brethren,” posted upon the 
walls of Paris, exhorting the Pandours to fra- 
ternize with their fellow-creatures? Was not 
Victor Hugo going to publish ‘‘a letter to the 
German people? Had not Jules Favre gracious- 
ly offered peace, with the assurance that France 
would not cede a stone of her fortresses—an inch 
of her territory? She would pardon the invad- 
ers, and not march upon Berlin!" To all these, 
and many more such incontestable proofs, that 
the idea of a siege was moonshine, did Enguer- 
rand and Victor listen as they joined group after 
group of their fellow-countrymen: nor did Paris 
cease to harbor such pleasing illusions, amusing 
itself with piously laying crowns at the foot of 
the statue of Strasburg, swearing “they would 
be worthy of their Alsacian brethren,” till on the 
19th of September the last telegram was received, 
and Paris was cut off from the rest of the world 
by the iron line of the Prussian invaders. ‘‘ Tran- 

uil and terrible,” says Victor Hugo, ‘* she awaits 
the invasion! A volcano needs no assistance.” 





CHAPTER XIL 


We left Graham Vane slowly recovering from 
the attack of fever which had arrested his jour- 
ney to Berlin in quest of the Count von Rude- 
sheim. He was, however, saved the prosecution 
of that journey, and his direction turned back to 
France, by a German newspaper, which informed 
him that the King of Prussia was at Rheiins, and 
that the Count von Rudesheim was among the 
eminent personages gathered there around their 
sovereign. In conversing the same day with the 
kindly doctor who attended him, Greham ascer- 
tained that this German noble held a high com- 
mand in the German armies, and bore a no less 
distinguished reputation as a wise political coun- 
selor than he had earned as « military chief. As 
soon as he was able to travel, and indeed before 
the good doctor sanctioned his departure, Gra- 
ham took his way to Rheims, uncertain, how- 
ever, whether the Count would still be found 
there. I spare the details of his journey, inter- 
esting as they were. On reaching the famous 
and, in the eyes of the Legitimists, the sacred 
city, the Englishman had no difficulty in ascer- 
taining the house, not far from the cathedral, in 
which the Count von Rudesheim had taken his 
temporary abode. Walking toward it from the 
emall hotel in which he had been lucky enough to 
find a room disengaged—slowly, for he was still 
feeble—he was struck by the quiet conduct of the 
German soldiery, and, save in their appearance, 
the peaceful t of the streets. Indeed, there 
was an air of festive gayety about the place, as 
in an English town in which some popular regi- 
ment is quartered. The German soldiers throng- 
ed the shops, buying largely; iounged into the 
cafés; here and there attempted flirtations with 
the grisettes, who Jaughed at their French and 
bi at their compliments ; and in their good- 
humored, somewhat bashful cheeriness, there was 
no trace of the insolence of conquest. 

But as Graham neared the precincts of the 
cathedral his ear caught a grave and solersn mu- 
to come from with- 


on w 


lowed King William f, whining for alms 
** What a of the difference between the two 
nations !” Graham ; ‘*the Marseillaise, 
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and Luther's Hymn!” While thus meditating 
and listening, a man in a general's uniform came 
slowly out of the cathedrai, with his hands clasped 
behind his back, and his head bent slightly down- 
ward. He, too, paused on hearing the hymn ; 


then unclasped his hand and beckoned to one of [ 


the officers, to whom, approaching, he whispered 
a word or two, and passed on toward the Episco- 
pa! palace. ‘The hymn hushed, and the singers 
quietly dispersed. Graham divined rightly that 
the general had thought a hymn thanking the 
God of battles might wound the feelings of the 
inhabitants of the vanquished city—not, howev- 
er, that any of them were likely to understand 
the language in which the thanks were uttered. 
Graham followed the measured of the gen- 
eral, whose hands were again clasped behind his 
back—the musing habit of Von Moltke, as it had 
been of Napoleon the First. 

Continuing his way, the Englishman soon 
reached the house in which the Count von Rude- 
sheim was lodged, and sending in his card, was 
admitted at once through an anteroom, in which 
sat two young men, subaltern officers, apparent- 
ly employed in draughting maps, into the pres- 
ence of the Count. 

‘*Pardon me,” said Graham, after the first 
conventional salutation, “if I interrupt you for 
a moment or so in the midst of events so grave, 
on a matter that must seem to you very trivial.” 

** Nay,” answered the Count, “‘ there is noth- 
ing so trivial in this world but what there will 
be some one to whom it will be important. Say 
how I can serve you.” 

‘*T think, M. le Comte, that you onee received 
in your household, as teacher or governess, a 
French lady, Madame Marigny.” 

‘* Yes, I remember her well—a very handsome 


woman. My wife and daughter took great in- 
terest in her. She was married out of my house.” 
‘* Exactly.. And to whom ?” 


** An Italian of good birth, who was then em- 
ployed by the Austrian government in some mi- 
nor post, and subsequently promoted to a better 
one in the Italian dominion, which then belonged 
to the house of Hapsburg, after which we lost 
sight of him and his wife.” 

‘**An Italian! What was his name?” 

“* Ludovico Cicogna.” 

‘*Cieogna!” exclaimed Graham, turning very 

ale. ‘*Are you sure that was the name?” 

‘Certainly. He was a cadet of a very noble 


house, and disowned by relations too patriotic to 
forgive him for accepting employment under the 
Austrian government.” 


‘* Can you not give me the address of the place 
in Italy to which he was transferred on leaving 
Austria ?” 

‘*No; but if the information be necessary to 
you, it can be obtained easily at Milan, where 
the head of the family resides, or, indeed, in Vi- 
enna, through any ministerial bureau.” 

** Pardon me one or two questions more. Had 
Madame Marigny any children by a former hus 
band ?” 

** Not that Iknow of: I neverheardso. Sign- 
or Cicogna was a widower, and had, if I remem- 
ber right, children by his first wife, who was also 
a Frenchwoman. Before he obtained office in 
Austria he resided, I believe, in France. I do 
not remember how many children he had by his 
first wife. I never saw them. Our acquaint- 
ance began at the baths of Toplitz, where he saw 
and fell violently in love with Madame Marigny. 
After their marriage they went to his post, which 
was somewhere, I think, in the Tyrol. We saw 
no more of them; but my wife and daughter 
kept up a correspondence with the Signora Ci- 
cogna for a short time. It ceased altogether 
when she removed into Italy.” 

** You do not even know if the signora is still 
living ?” 


** No. 

‘** Her husband, I am told, is dead.” 

**Indeed! I am concerned to hear it. A 
good-looking, lively, clever man. I fear he must 
have lost all incoiae when the Austrian domin- 
ions passed to the house of Savoy.” 

‘* Many thanks for your information. I can 
detain you no longer,” said Graham, rising. 

‘* Nay, I am not very busy at this moment; 
but I fear we Germans have plenty of work on 
our hands.” 

‘* I had hoped that, now the French Emperor, 
against whom your King made war, was set aside, 
his Prussian majesty would make peace with the 
French people.” 

‘* Most willingly would he do so if the French 
people would let him. But it must be through 
a French government legally chosen by the peo- 
ple. And they have chosen none! A mob at 
Paris sets up a provisional administration, that 
commences by declaring that it will not give up 


‘an ineh of its territory nor a stone of its for- 
tresses.’ No terms of peace can be made with 
such meu holding such talk.” Aftera few words 


more over the state of public affairs—in which 
Graham: expressed the English side of affairs, 
which was all for generosity to the vanquished, 
and the Count argued much more ably on the 
German, which was all for security against the 
aggressions of a people that would not admit it- 
self to be vanquished—the short interview closed. 

As Graham at night pursued his journey to 
Vienna, there came into his mind Isaura’s song 
of the Neapolitan fisherman. Had he, too, been 
blind to the image on the rock? Was it possible 
that all the while he had Leen resisting the im- 
pulse of his heart, until the discharge of the mis- 
sion intrusted to him freed his choice and decid- 
ed his fortunes, the very person of whom he was 
in search had been before him, then to be forever 
won, lost to him now forever? Could Isaura Ci- 
cogna be the child of Louise Duval by Richard 
King? She could not have been her child by Ci- 
cogna: the dates forbade that hypothesis. Isaura 
must have been five years old when Louise mar- 
ried the Italian. 

Arrived at Milan, Graham quickly ascertained 











tory we know the least the relations we re- | of the interest which the friendship and the 
fuse to acknowledge. Graham continued his | warm eulogies of one so eminent as the great 
journey to Verona. There he found on inquiry | French writer had created for Isaura in the ar- 
that the Cicognas had occupied an t in | tistic circles; of the intense sensation her appear- 
a house which stood at the outskirts of the town, | ance, her voice, her universal genius, had made 
and had been since pulled down to make way for | in that society, and the brilliant hopes of her sub- 
some public improvements. But his closest in- | sequent career on the stage the cognoscenti had 
quiries could gain him no satisfactory answers to | formed. No one knew any thing of her mother ; 
the all-important questions as to Ludovico Ci- | no one entertained a doubt that Isaura was by 

learn the 


cogna’s family. political alienation from the | birth a Cicogna. Graham could not 
Italian cause, which was nowhere more ardently | present whereabouts of Madame de 

espoused than at Verona, had rendered him very | nil. She had long left Naples, and had been 
He visited at no Italian houses. | last heard of at Genoa; was supposed to have 


ing to the signora, whom he left in Verona. | Ludovico Cicogna 
was but little seen, and faintly remembered as | registration of her birth—failed 
and -looking. Yet there as Von Radesheim had said, his first wife was a 


whether the signora was only the child’s step- | who had never 
mother, no one could say. usual clew in | heard what was her maiden name. 
such doubtful matters, obtainable through serv- Graham, meanwhile, was not aware that Isan- 
ants, was here missing. The Cicognas had only | ra was still in the besieged city, whether or not 
kept two servants, and both were Austrian sub- | already married to Gustave Rameau ; so large a 
jects, who had long left the country—their very | number of the women had quitted Paris before 
names forgotten. the siege began that he had reason to hope she 
Graham now called to mind the Englishman, | was them. He heard through an Ameri- 
Selby, for whom Isaura had such grateful affec- | can that M s had gone to England be- 
tion, as supplying to her the of her father. | fore the Prussian investment; perhaps Isaura 
This must have been the i whom | had gone with them. He wrote to Mrs. Morley, 
Louise Duval nad married after Cicogna’s death. | inclosing his letter to the minister of the United 
It would be no difficult task, surely, to ascertain | States at the court of St. James, and while still 
where he had resided. to ascertain | at Naples received her answer. It was short and 
all that Graham wanted to know from Isaura [| malignantly bitter. ‘‘ Both myself and Madame 
herself, if a letter could reach her. But, as he | Savarin, backed by Signora Venosta, earnestly 
knew by the journals, Paris was now invested— | entreated Mademoiselle Cicogna to quit Paris, 
cut off from all communication with the world | to accompany us to England. Her devotion to 
beyond. ‘Too irritable, anxious, and impatient | her affianced husband would not permit her to 
to wait for the close of the siege, though he nev- | listen to us, It is only an Englishman who 
er suspected it could last so long as it did, he | could suppose Isaura Cicogna to be one of those 
hastened to Venice, and there learned through | women who do not insist on sharing the perils 
the British consul that the late Mr. Selby was | of those they love. You ask whether she was 
a learned antiquarian, an accomplished general | the daughter of Ludovico Cicogna by his former 
scholar, a fanatico in music, a man of gentle marriage, or of his second wife by him. I can 
temper, though reserved manners; had at one | not answer. I don’t even know whether Signor 
time lived much at Venice: after his Cicogna ever had a former wife. Isaura Cicogna 
with the Signora Cicogna he had taken up his | never spoke to me of her parents. Permit me 
abode near Florence. ‘To Florence Graham now | to ask what business is it of yours now? Is it 
went. He found the villa on the skirts of Fiesole, | the English pride that makes you wish to learn 
at which Mr. Selby had resided. The peasant | whether on h sides she is of noble family? 
who had officiated as gardener and share-holder | How can that discovery alter your relations to- 
in the profits of vines and figs was still, with his | ward the affianced bride of another ?” 
wife, living on the place. Both man and wife On receipt of this letter Graham quitted Na- 


_ remembered the Jng/ese well; spoke of him with | ples, and shortly afterward found himself at Ver- 


seat affection, of his wife with great dislike. | sailles. He obtained permission to establish him- 
Chey said her manners were v ty, her | self there, though the English were by no means 
temper very violent; that she led the Znglese a | popular. Thus near to Isaura, thus sternly sep- 
very unhappy life; that there were a girl and a | arated from her, Graham awaited the close of the 
boy, both hers by a former marriage; but when | siege. Few among those at Versailles believed 
closely questioned whether they were sure that | that the Parisians would endure it much longer. 
the girl was the signora’s child by the former | Surely they would capitulate before tha boinbard- 
husband, or whether she was not the child of that | ment, which the Germans themselves disliked to 
husband by a former wife, they could not tell; | contemplate as a last resource, could commence. 
they could only say that both were called by the Tn his own mind Graham was convinced that 
same name—Cicogna; that the boy was the sign- | Isaura was the child of Richard King. It seem- 
ora’s ee “ myer; she seemed wrapped 
up in him ; e died of a rapid decline a few | assign any real name to the daughter of the mar- 
months after Mr. Selby had hired the place, and | riage ia dieantiel-aaltete the name borne by 
that shortly after his death the signora left the | the repudiated husband, nor her own maiden 
place and never returned to it ; that it was little | name—would, on taking her daughter to her new 
aes See ig y= she had lived with her | home, have ind i i 
us fore this separation took place. | his name; or that after Cicogna’s death = 
The girl remained with Mr. Selby, who cherish- | self had girl. he tw 
ed and loved her as his own child. Her Chris- | confidant, could Graham have admitted any 
tian name was Isaura, the boy's Luigi. A few | confidant whatever, might have suggested the 
years later Mr. Selby left the villa and went to | more equal probability that Isaura was Cico- 
Naples, where they heard he had died. They | gna’s daughter by his former espousal, But 
could give no information as to what had become | then what could have become of Richard King’s 
of his wife. Since the death of her boy that lady i in hi 
had become very much changed—her spirits quite | to relinquish all the ambitious dreams which be- 
— ghen 4 —— a would sit alone | longed to it, cost G 
and weep bitterly. e on rson out of her | he writhed with indignant grief 
family she would receive ian the priest; till the | that the wealth i aes bel 
boy's death she had never seen the priest, nor | to pass to the hands 
been known to attend divine service. this to be 

** Was the priest living ?” the result of the sacrifice his sense of honor i 

**Oh no; he had been dead two years. A | posed on him. ich aio he taints 
mit excellent man—a saint,” said the peasant’s es ity that he m i 
wite, 

‘* Good priests are like good women,” said the | venting some reason for such a donation, which 
peasant, dryly ; “there are plenty of them, but | he had, while at a distance, made light of, be- 
they are all under-ground.” : 

On which remark the wife tried to box his | Isaura that he had £200,000 in 
ears. —_ ov an oom freethinker | without naming any one so Pina ang it? Still 
since the accession of the house of Savoy. His | more, how constitute hi 
wife remained a good Catholic. , = ys bone 

Said the peasant, as, escaping from his wife, he | husband? Perha 
walked into the high-road with Graham, ‘‘ My | with Rameau, py ah moved unselfish, to 
belief, Hccelenza, is that the priest did all the | permit the fortune so mysteriously conveyed be- 
mischief.” i appropriated nd i 

“* What mischief ?” 
an ee So dante een bes Saeed. were armed with 

nglese was not a Catholic. I heard the | source of this fortune, how exposed i 
priest call him a heretic. And the Padre, who, of disthuans ‘wool taseme Tit atiee. Gahan 
though not so bad as some of his cloth, was a | sought to conceal! Such a secret affecting the 
meddling bigot, thought it perhaps best for her memory of the sacred dead, affixing a shame on 
soul that it should part company with a heretic’s the scutcheon of the living, in the irre 
person. I can’t say for sure, but I think that | hands of a Gustave Rameau—it was 
was it, The Padre seemed to triumph when the | ful to contemplate such a hazard. And yet, if 
signora was gone.” : 

Graham —. ™ sae supposition | Vane admit any 
was not improbable. woman as Louise | from her, for cooll retaining to himself, 
seal appeased to Set eae wealth for which ayes responsible od 
ill-regulated mind—was just bury those — i 
in a moment of great sorrow, estranged from they were mild in their torture compared to 
the ordinary household affections, feel, though | ev ing anguish of the thought that in any 
but imperfectly, the necessity of a religion, and, cnn thea 
ever in extremes, pass at once from indifferent- 
ism into superstition. and prejudices have been the partner of his life 
Arrived at Naples, Graham heard little of Sel- | —was perhaps now actually the wife of another ; 
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PHINEAS REDOX. 


By ANTHONY TROLLOPE, 





Mr. Kewvepy had fired a at 
Finn in ‘s Hotel with the manifest 
intention of blowing out the brains of his pre- 
sumed enemy, and no public notice had been tak- 
en of the occurrence. Phineas himself had 
only too willing to pass the thing by as a trifl 
accident, if he might be allowed to doso, and the 
had been by far too true to their 
great friend to think of giving him in charge to 
the poli The affair had been talked about, 
and come to the knowledge of and 
editors. Most of the newspapers had contained 
paragraphs giving various accounts of the matter ; 
and one or two had followed the example of the 
People’s Banner in demanding that police 


they who were determined to be silent? Mr. 
Quintus Slide had been indignant all in vain, so 
far as Mr. Kennedy and his offense had been con- 
cerned. As soon as the pistol had been fired and 
Phineas had escaped from the room, the unfortu- 
nate man had sunk back in his chair, conscious 
pee sn ne barnes | that he had made 
im subject to the law, and expecting every 
sadaiip dias contagion Salad eanee his weal 
seize him. He had seen his enemy’s hat lying 
on the floor, and, when nobody would come ta 
fetch it, had thrown it down the stairs. After that 
he had sat waiting for the police, with the pistol, 
still loaded in every barrel but one, lying by his 
side—hardly repenting the attempt, but trem. 
bling for the result—till Macpherson, the land- 
lord, who had been brought home from chapel, 
knocked at his door. There was very little said 
between them, and no positive allusion was made 
to the shot that had been fired; but Macpherson 
succeeded in getting the pistol into his possession 
—as to which the unfortunate man no im- 


body as I ken o” yet, laird,” said 
“but likes will.” 
come, and the “laird” had spent the evening by 


to him the whole story was told. After that no 


have a farthing of his money to spend her 
r. course it was his , and his 
only, All the world knew that. she not 


would still give her shelter and room for repent- 
ance, He recognized his vows, she did 
not She should still be his wife, 
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said the lawyer, which made it quite out of the 
question that Lady Laura should return to her 
husband. ‘To this, when speaking of the matter 
to those around him—which he did with an en- 
ergy which seemed to be foreign to his character 
—Mr. Kennedy made no direct allusion; but he 
swore most positively that not a shilling should be 
given up. The fear of policemen coming down 
to Linter to take account of that angry shot 
had passed away; and though he knew, with an 
uncertain knowledge, that he was not in all re- 
spects obeyed as he used to be—vhat his orders 
were di by stewards and servants, in spite 
of his threats of dismissal—he still felt that he was 
sufficiently his own master to defy the Earl's at- 
torney and to maintain his claim upon his wife's 
person. Let her return to him first of all! 

But after a while the cousin interfered still fur- 
ther; and Robert Kennedy, who so short a time 
since had been a member of the Government, 


graced by a ion to sit in the Cabinet, was 
not allo to open his own post-bag. He had 
written a letter to one person, and then again 
to another, which had induced those who re- 
ceived them to return answers to the cousin. 
To Lord Brentford’s lawyer he had used a few 
very strong words. Mr. Forster had replied to 
the cousin, stating how grieved Lord Brentford 
would be, how much grieved would be Lady Lau- 
ra, to find themselves driven to take steps in ref- 
erence to what they conceived to be the unfor- 
tunate condition of Mr. Robert Kennedy, but 
that such steps must be taken unless some ar- 
rangement could be made which should be at any 
rate reasonable. Then Mr. Kennedy's post-bag 
was taken from him, the letters which he wrote 
were not sent, and he took to his bed. It was 
during this condition of affairs that the cousin 
took upon himself to intimate to Mr. Forster that 
the managers of Mr. Kennedy’s estate were by 
no means anxious of embarrassing their own duty 
by so trumpery an additional matter as the in- 
come derived from Lady Laura’s forty thousand 
pounds. 

But things were in @ terrible confusion at 
Lough Linter. Rents were paid as heretofore 
on receipts by Robert Kennedy's agent, 
but the agent could only pay the money to Rob- 
ert Kennedy’s credit at his bank. Robert Ken- 
nedy’s ch would, no doubt, have drawn the 
money out again, but it was almost impossible to 
induce Robert Kennedy to sign a check. Even 
in bed he inquired daily about his money, and 
knew accurately the sum lying at his banker's, 
but he could be persuaded to disgorge nothing, 
He postponed from day to day the signing of cer. 
tain checks that were brought to him, and al- 
leged very freely that an attempt was being made 
to rob him. During all his life he had been very 
generous in subscribing to public charities, but 
now he stopped all his subscriptions. The cous 
in had to provide even for the payment of wages, 
and things went very badly at Lough Linter. 
Then there arose the question whether legal steps 
should be taken for placing the management of 
the estate in other hands, on the ground of the 
owner’s insanity. But the wretched old mother 

that this might not be done, and Dr. 
Macnuthrie, from Callender, was of opinion that 
no steps should be taken at present. Mr. Ken- 
nedy was very ill—very ill indeed; would take 
no nourishment, and seemed to be sinking under 
the pressure of his misfortunes. Any steps such 
as those ——— would probably send their 
friend out of the world at once. 

In fact, Robert Kennedy was dying; and in 
the first week of May, when the beauty of the 
spring was beginning to show itself on the braes 
of Linter, he did die. The old woman, 
his mother, was seated by his bedside, and into 
her ears he murmured his last wailing complaint, 
“‘If she had the fear of God before her eyes, she 
would come back to me.” ‘‘ Let us pray that 
He may soften her heart,” said the old lady. 
‘*Eh, mother! nothing can soften the heart Sa- 
tan has hardened till it be hard as the nether 
millstone.” And in that faith he died, believ- 
ing, as he had ever believed, that the spirit of 
evil was stronger than the spirit of good. 

For ‘some time past there had been perturba- 
tion in the mind of that cousin, and of all other 
Kennedys of that ilk, as to the nature of the will 
of the head of the family. It was feared lest he 
should have been generous to the wife who was 
believed by them all to have been so wicked and 
treacherous to her husband ; and so it was found 
to be when the will was read. During the last 
few months no one near him had dared to speak 
to him of his will, for it had been known that his 
condition of mind rendered him unfit to alter it; 
nor had he ever alluded to it himself. As a 
matter of course there had been a settlement, and 
it was supposed that Lady Laura’s own money 
would revert to her; but when it was found that 
in addition to this the Lough Linter estate be- 
came hers for life, in the event of Mr. Kennedy 
dying without a child, there was great consterna- 
tion among the Kennedys generally. There 
were but two or three of them concerned, and 
for those there was money enough ; but it seem- 
ed to them now that the bad wife, who had ut- 
terly refused to acclimatize herself to the soil to 
which she had been ted, was to be re- 
warded for her wicked stu’ mess. Lady Lau- 
ra would become mistress of her own fortune and 
of all Lough Linter, and would be once more a 
free woman, with all thie power that wealth and 
fashion can give. Alas! alas! it was too late 
now for the taking of any steps to sever her from 
her rich inheritance! ‘‘And the false harlot 
will come and play havoc here, in my son’s man- 
sion,” said the woman, with the extremest 


bitterness. 

The tidings were conveyed to Lady Laura 
through her lawyer, but did not reach her in fall 
till some eight or ten days after the news of her 

_ husband's death. The announcing that 
event had come to her at father’s house in 
Portman Square, on the day after that on which 





Phineas had been arrested, and the Earl had of 
course known that his great ing for the re- 
covery of his wife's fortune had now real- 
ized. To him there was no sorrow in the news. 


married life. There had come no happiness, not 
ity, through the marriage, His 
danghter leen forced to leave the man’s 
house, anc had been forced also to leave her mon- 
ey behind her. Then she had been driven abroad, 
fearing per: scution, and had only dared to return 
when the u..n’s madness became so notorious as 
to annul his power of annoying her. Now by 
his death u portion of the injury which he had 
inflicted on the great family of Standish would 
be remedied. The money would come back, to- 
gether with the stipulated jointare, and there 
could no longer be any question of return. The 
news delighted the old lord—and he was almost 
angry with hi» daughter because she also would 
not confess her delight. 

**Oh, papa, he was my husband.” 

**Yes, yes,no doubt, I was always against 
it, you will remember.” 

** Pray do not talk in that way now, papa. I 
ee I was not to him what I should have 


“You ued to say it was all his fault.” 
*“We will not talk of it now, papa. He is 
gone, and I remember his past goodness to me.” 


to think of Phineas Finn. She remembered with 
real sorrow the words she had spoken to her sis- 
ter-in-law, in which she had a 

the wife of another man, that she willingly 


she were free. She was free now; but she 
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stain from the expression of any opi 
a subject till the question had been d 
jury, nevertheless from day to day recapitu 

the evidence against the member for Tankerville, 


could not swear to the person. He could not 
venture, when upon his oath, to give an opinion. 
But the man who had passed him at so quick a 
pace had been half a foot higher than Mealyus ; 
of that there could be no doubt. Nor could there 
be any doubt as to the gray coat. Of course 
there might be other men with gray coats besides 
Mr. Phineas Finn, and other men half a foot 
taller than Yosef Mealyus. And there might be 
other men with that peculiarly energetic step. 
And the man who hurried by him might not have 
been the man who murdered Mr. Bonteen. Of 
all that Lord Fawn could say nothing. But 
what he did say, of that he was sure. And all 
those who knew him were well aware that in his 
own mind he was convinced of the guilt of Phin- 
eas Finn. And there was another man ow 
convinced. Mr, Maule, senior, ronenbanel wi 
the manner in which Madame Goesler e of 
Phineas Finn in reference to the murder, and 
was quite sure that Phineas was the murderer. 
For a couple of days Lord Chiltern was con- 
stantly with the poor prisoner, but after that he 
was to return to Harri Hall. This 
he did a day after the news of the death 
of his brother-in-law. Both he and Lady Chil- 
tern had promised to return home, having left 








Adelaide Palliser alone in the house, and already 
ey had overstaid their time. ‘Of course I 
remain with you,” Lady Chiltern had said to 

her sister-in-law ; but the widow had preferred to 
be left alone. For these first few days—when she 
must make pretense of sorrow because her hus- 
band had died, and had such real cause for sor- 
row in the miserable condition of the man she 
loved—she preferred to be alone, Who could 
sympathize with her now, or with whom could 
e speak of her grief? Her father was talking 
to her always of her money; but from him she 
could endure it. She was used to him, and could 
remember when he spoke to her of her forty 
thousand pounds, und of her twelve hundred a 
oe of jointure, that it had not always been with 
im like that, As nothing had been heard 
of the will, and the Earl did not in the least an- 
ticipate any further accession of wealth from the 
estate of the man whom they had all hated. But 
his daughter would now be a rich woman, and 
was yet young, and there might still be splendor. 
**] suppose you won’t care to buy land,” he said. 
“* Ob, papa, do not talk of buying any thing 


**But, my dear Laura, you must put your 
money into something. You can get very nearly 
five per cent. from Indian stock.” 

** Not yet, papa,” she said. But he proceed- 

plain to her how very important an affair 


four per cent. on her money by buying up certain 
existing mortgages on the Saulsby property, which 
would no doubt be very convenient if, hereafter, 
the money should go to her brother's child, ‘‘ Not 
yet, papa,” she again, having, however, al- 
ready made up her mind that her money should 
have a different destination. 

She could not interest her father at all in the 
of Phineas Finn. ‘‘Oh! he’s committed, 
? I remember that Protheroe once 
told me that in thirty-nine cases out of forty men 
committed for serious offenses have been guilty 
of them.” The Protheroe here spoken of as an 


ty, 
** There is always the one chance out fo 
as I was sayi Wig se ate nate 4 e 
aii cearemaes the orster can't be told too 
I shall do nothing of the kind,” said 
And then she rose and walked 


ten days from the death of Mr. 
came the tidings of the will. 
Laura had written to Mrs. Kennedy a let- 
her much time in composi- 

sorrow, and condoling 
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had not already dispelled. Your 
obedient servant, Sarah Ken .” From which 
she vo gt taken con- 


Portman there were none, but there came 

through the a statement of Mr. Kennedy's 

will, as far as the interests of Lady Laura were 
reached Mr. Forster first, and 

he b it ly to Portman Square. 

i He hes beqpensied to you the use of Lough 

“He has to you use 0} 

Linter for your life, Lady Lara,” 

**To me!” 


** Yes, Lady Laura, The will is dated in the 
ee ge ee See oe bee 


“What can I do with Longh Linter? I will 


give it back to them.” Then Mr. Forster ex- 
that the legacy referred not only to the 
and immediate but to the whole 
estate known as the of Lough Linter. 


There could be no reason why she should give it 
up, but man GS eerartpebangen Cir- 
peo fo tr, nedy had been, with no 


fault of any issue of his own. Then the lawyer 
explained that, were she to give it up, the world 
would of course say that she had done so from a 
feeling of her own unworthiness, ‘* Why should 
I feel myself to be unworthy ?” she ask The 
lawyer smiled, and told her that of course she 
wonld retain Lough Linter. 

Then, at her request, he was taken to the Earl's 
room and there the good news. Lady 
Laura preferred not to hear her father’s first ex- 
ultations. But while this was being done she 
also exulted. Might it not still be possible that 
there should be before her a happy evening to her 
days, and that she might stand once more beside 
the Falls of Linter, contented, hopeful, nay, almost 
glorious, with her hand in his to whom she had 
once refused her own on that very spot ? 





CHAPTER LI. 
NONE BUT THE BRAVE DESERVE THE FAIR. 


Tuoven Mr. Robert Kennedy was lying dead 
at Lough Linter, and though Phineas Finn, a 
member of Parliament, was in prison, accused of 
murdering another member of Parliament, still 
the world went on with its old ways, down in the 
neighborhood of Harrington Hall and Spoon Hall 
as at other places, The hunting with the Brake 
hounds was now over for the season—had, indeed, 





concerns, When a man hunts five days 2 week, 
regardless of distances, and devotes a due pro- 
portion of his energies to the cireum- 
stances of hunting, the preservation of, foxes, the 
maintenance of good humor with the farmers, 
the proper bo ea at for poultry really killed 
by four-legged favorites, the growth and arrange- 
ment of coverts, the lying-in of vixens, and the 
subsequent guardianship of nurseries, the per 
secution of enemies, and the warm ion of 
friends—when he follows the sport, accompiish- 
ing all the concomitant duties of a true sports- 
man, he has not much time left for any thin, 
Such a one as Mr. Spooner of Spoon Hall finds 
that his off day is occupied from breakfast to 
dinner with grooms, keepers, old women with 
turkeys’ heads, and gentlemen in velveteens with 
information about wires and unknown earths. 
His letters fall naturaily to the Sunday after- 
noon, and are hardly written before sleep over- 
powers him. Many a large fortune has been 
made with less of true devotion to the work than 
is given to hunting by so genuine a sportsman as 
Mr. Spooner. 

Our friend had some inkling of this himself, 
and felt that many of the less important affairs 
of his life were neglected because he was so true to 
the one great object of his existence. He bad wise- 
ly endeavored to prevent wrack and ruin among 
the affairs of Spoon Hall, and had thoroughly 
succeeded by joining his cousin Ned with him- 
self in the administration of his estate; but there 
were things which Ned, with all his zeal and all 
his cleverness, could not do for him. He was 
conscious that, had he been as remiss in the mat~- 
ter of hunting as that hard-riding but otherwise 
idle young ——— Maule, he might have 
succeeded much better than he had hitherto done 
with Adelaide Palliser. ‘‘ Hanging about and 
philandering—that’s what they want,” he said to 
his cousin Ned. 

**T suppose it is,” said Ned. ‘I was fond of 
a girl once myself, and I hung about a good deal. 
But we hadn't sixpence between us.” 

**That was Polly Maxwell. I remember. 
You behaved very badly then.” 

** Very badly, Tom; about as bad as a man 
could behave; and she was as bad. I loved her 
with all my heart, and I told her so. And she 
told me the same. There never was any thing 
worse, We had just nothing between uz, and 
nobody to give us any thing.” 

“Tt don’t pay, does it, Ned, that kind of 
thing ?” 

**It doesn’t pay at all. I wouldn't give her 
up, nor she me. She was about as pretty a girl 
as I remember to have seen.” 

“T su you were a decent-looking fellow 
in those days yourself. They say so, but I never 
quite believed it,” 

**There wasn't much in that,” said Ned. 
**Girls don’t want a man to be good-looking, 
but that he should speak up and not be afraid of 
them. There were lots of fellows came after 
her. You remember Blinks, of the Carabineers? 
He was full of money, and he asked her three 
times. She is an old maid to this day, and is 
living as companion to some crusty, crotchety 
coun 


tess. 

“I think you did behave badly, Ned. Why 
didn’t you set her free ?” 

“Of course I behaved badly. And why didn’t 
she set me free, if you come to that? I might 
have found a female Blinks of my own, only for 
her. I wonder whether it will come against us 
when we die, and whether we shall be brought 
up together to receive punishment.” 

“*Not if you repent, I suppose,” said Tom 
Spooner, very seriously. 

“T sometimes ask myself whether she has re- 
pented. I made her swear that she'd never give 
me up. She might have broken her word a 
score of times, and I wish she had.” 

**T think she was a fool, Ned.” 

**Of course she was a fool. She knows that 
now, I dare say. And perhaps she has repent- 
ed. Do you mean to try it agaia with that girl 
at Harrington Hall?” 

Mr. Thomas Spooner did mean to try it aguin 
with the girl at Harrington Hall, He had nev- 
er quite trusted the note which he had got from 
his friend»Chiltern, und had made up his mind 
that, to the least of it, there had been ve 
little hip shown in the letter. Had Chi 
tern meant to have stood to him ‘‘ like a brick,” 
as he ought to have stood by his right-hand man 
in the Brake country, at any rate a fair chance 
might have been given him. ‘‘ Where the devil 
would be be in such a country as this without 
me,” Tom had said to his cousin, ** not knowing a 
soul, and with all the shooting men against him ? 
I might have had the hounds myself, and might 
have em now if I cared to take them, It's not 
standing by a fellow as he ought todo, He writes 
to me, by George! just as he might do to some 
fellow who never had a fox about his place.” 

“Tsu he didn’t put the two things togeth- 
er,” said Ned Spoover. 

**T hate a fellow that can't put two things to- 
gether. If I stand to you, you've a right to stand 
tome. That's what you mean by putting two 
things together. I mean to have another shy at 
her. She has quarreled with that fellow Manle 
altogether. I've learned that from the gardener's 
girl at Harrington.” 

Yes, he would make another attempt. All his. 
tory, all romance, all poetry, and all prose tanght 
him that perseverance in love was geuerally 
crowned with success; that true Jove rarely was 
crowned with success ex b ce, 
Such a simple little tale of boy's passion as that 
told him by his cousin had no attraction for him, 
A wife would hardly be worth having and worth 
keeping so won. i 


Spooner. 
in. But what shuaid de his next step? Gerard 
Maule had been sent away with a flea in his au— 
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so. at least, Mr. Spooner asserted, and expressed 
an undonbting opinion that this imperative dis- 
missal had come from the faet that Gerard Maule, 
when ‘‘put through his facings” about income, 
was not able to ‘‘show the money.” ‘‘She’s not 
one of your Polly Maxwells, Ned.” Ned said 
that he supposed she was not one of that sort. 
‘‘ Heaven knows I couldn’t show the money,” 
said Ned, ‘* but that didn’t make her any wiser.” 
Then Lom gave it as his opinion that Miss Pal- 
liser was one of those young women who won't 
go any where without having every thing about 
them. ‘She could have her own carriage with 
me, and her own horses, and her own maid, and 
every thing.” 

‘* Her own way into the bargain,” said Ned. 
Whererpon Tom Spooner winked, and suggested 
that that might be as things turned out after the 





| vainness of her wish to fly from the god. 


at Spoon Hall. 
The maid-servant who opened the door told him 
that Miss Palliser was at home, with a celerity 


HARPER'S WEEKLY. 


** Was Miss Palliser at home?” | 


which he certainly had not expected. ‘The male | 


members of the establishment were probably dis- 


| see Lady Chiltern; I came to see you. 


porting themselves in the absence of their master | 
and mistress, and Adelaide Palliser was thus left | 


to the insufficient guardianship of young women 
who were altogether without discretion. ‘‘ Yes, 
Sir; Miss Palliser is at home.” So said the in- 
discreet female, and Mr. Spooner was for the 
moment confounded by his own success. 
hardly told himself what reception he had ex- 
pected, or whether, in the event of the servant 
informing him at the front-door that the young 


He had | 
| you go away, Mr. Spooner; but I should have 


lady was not at home, he would make any fur- | 
| ing, willing, though silent girl is a pleasant em- 
| ployment, but the task of declaring love to a 


ther immediate effort to prolong the siege so as 
to force an entry ; but now, when he had carried 
the very fortress by surprise, his heart almost 
misgave him. He certainly had not thought, 
when he descended from his chariot like a young 
Bacchus in quest of his Ariadne, that he should 
so soon be enabled to repeat the tale of his love. 
But there he was, confronted with Ariadne be- 
fore he had had a moment to shake his godlike 
locks or arrange the divinity of his thoughts, 
‘* Mr. Spooner,” said the maid, opening the door. 

‘*Oh dear!” exclaimed Ariadne, feeling the 
“You 


| know, Mary, that Lady Chiltern is up in Lon- 


marriage: He was quite willing to run chance 
for that. 

sut how was he to get at her to prosecute his 
snit? - As to writing to her direct, he didn't much 
believe in that. ‘It looks as though one were 
afraid of her, you know, which I ain’t the least. 
I stood up to her before, and I wasn't a bit more | 
nervous than [ am at this moment, Were you | 
nervous in that affair with Miss Maxwell ?” 

** Ah, it's along time ago. There wasn’t much 
nervousness there.” 

**A sort of milkmaid affair ?” 

* Just that.” ue 

‘That is different, you know. T'll tell you | 
what Lildo. I'll just drive slap over to Harring- 
ton and chance it. I'll take the two bays in the 





phaeton. Who's afraid ?” 
‘* There’s nothing to be afraid of,” said Ned. 
**Old Chiltern is such a d—d cantankerous 
and perhaps Lady C. may say that I 
oughtn't to have taken advantage of her absence. 
But what's the odds? If she takes me, there'll 
be an end ofit. If she don’t, they can’t eat me.” 
‘The only thing is whether they'll let you in.” 
I'll try, at any rate,” said Tom, ‘‘and you 
jl go with me. You won't mind trotting about 
» ground while I’m carrying on the war inside ? 
I'll take the two bavs, and Dick Farren behind, 
and I don’t think there’s a prettier got-up trap in 
We'll go to-morrow.” 


fellow 


the countv 


And on the morrow they did start, having 
heard on that very morning of the arrest of Phin- 
eas Finn 3y George, don’t it feel odd!” said 
Tom, just as they started—‘‘ a fellow that we used 

w down here, having him out hunting and 
and now he’s—a murderer! Isn't it a 
ence f 


‘It startles one,” said Ned. 

it's what I mean. It’s such a strange 
thing that it should be the man we know our- 
elves. These things always are happening to 


me. Do you remember when poor Fred Fel- 
lows got his bad fall aud died the next year? 
You weren't here then.” 

‘*T’ve heard you speak of it.” 


‘*T was in the very same field, and should have 
been the man to pick him up, only the hounds 
vad just turned to the left. 


men and never do happen to others. It makes 
ne feel that he’s marked out, you know.” 
‘*T hope you'll be marked out by victory to- 
‘*Well—yes. That’s more important just now 
than Mr. Bonteen’s murder. Do you know, I 
vish you'd drive. These horses are pulling, and 
lon’t want to be all in a flurry when I get to 


I 
Harrington. Now it was a fact very well known 
‘ 

t 


o all concerned with Spoon Hall that there was | 


nothing as to which the Squire was so jealous as 
He would never 


the driving of his own horses, 

trust the reins to a friend, and even Ned had 

hardly ever been allowed the honor of the whip 
hen sitting with his cousin. ‘‘ I'm apt to get 


1 in the face when I’m overheated,” said Tom, 
: he made himself comfortable and easy in the 
left-hand seat. 

There were not many more words spoken dur- 
ing the journey. The lover was probably jus- 
ed in feeling some trepidation. He had been 
lite correct in suggesting that the matter be- 

im and Miss Palliser bore no resemblance 
i to that old affair between his cousin Ned 


nd Polly Maxwell. ‘There had been, as little 
trepidation as money in that case—simply love 
ind kisses, parting, despair, and a broken heart. 
Here things were more august. There was plen- 
ty of money, and let affairs go as they might, 
there would be no broken heart. But that per- 


severance in love of which Mr. Spooner intended 
to make himself so bright an example does re- 
quire some courage, The Adelaide Pallisers of 
the world have a way of making themselves un- 
ommonly unpleasant to a man when they re- 
fuse him for the third or fourth time. They al- 
themselves sometimes to express a contempt 
vhich is almost akin to disgust, and to speak to 
*” as though he were no better than a foot- 

n. And then the lover is bound to bear it 

: , when he has borne it, finds it so very 
difficult to get out of the room. Mr. Spooner 
had some idea of all this as his cousin drove him 
up to the door, at what he then thought a very 
fast pace, ‘* D— it all,” he said, *‘ you needn't 
have brought them up so confoundedly hot.” But 


ll, and 


it was not of the horses that he was really think- | 


ing, but of the color of his own nose, There 
was something working within him which had 
flurried him, in spite of the tranquillity of his 
idle seat. 

Not the less did he spring out of the phaeton 
with a quite youthful jump. It was well that ev- 
“ry one about Harrington Hall should know how 
lert he was on his legs; a little weather-beaten 
bout the face he might be; but he could get in 

ut of his saddle as quickly as Gerard Maule 


é yet; and for a short distance would run 
G | Mauie for a ten-pound note. He dashed 
briskly up to the door, and rang the bell as 
though he feared neither Adelaide nor Lord 


Chiltern any more than he did his own servants | 


It’s very odd that | 
these coincidences always are happening to some | 





| don.” 


‘* But he didn't ask for Lady Chiltern, miss.” 
Then there was a pause, during which the maid- 
servant managed to shut the door and to escape. 
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though not successfully at the moment —he 
might fight again. While Miss Palliser was 
scowling at him he resolved upon fighting. 
‘*Miss Palliser,” he said, **I did not come to 
And 
now that I have been happy enough to find you, 
I hope you will listen to me for a minute. I 
sha'n't do you any harm.” 

**I’'m not afraid of any harm, bat I can not 
think that you have any thing to say that can do 
any body any good.” She sat down, however, 
and so far yielded. ‘‘ Of course I can not make 
thought, when I asked you— 

Mr. Spooner also seated himself, and uttered a 
long sigh. Making love to a sweet, soft, blush- 


stony-hearted, obdurate, ill-conditioned Diana is 
very disagreeable for any gentleman. And it is 
the more so when the gentleman really loves, or 
thinks that he loves, his Diana. Mr. Spooner 
did believe himself to be verily in love. Having 
sighed, he began: ‘‘ Miss Palliser, this opportu- 
nity of declaring to you the state of my heart is 


| too valuable to allow me to give it up without— 








without using it.” 

**Tt can’t be of any use.” 

‘*Oh, Miss Palliser—if you knew my feel- 
ings!” 
‘*But I know my own.” 
‘They may change, Miss Palliser.” 
**No, they can’t.” 
**Don’t say that, Miss Palliser.” 
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“THE OLD WOMAN, HIS MOTHER, WAS SEATED BY HIS BEDSIDE.” 


**Lord Chiltern is up in London,” said Miss 
Palliser, rising from her chair, ‘‘ and Lady Chil- 
tern is with him. They will be at home, I think, 
to-morrow, but I am not quite sure.” She look- 
ed at him rather as Diana might have looked at 
poor Orion than as any Ariadne at any Bacchus ; 
and for a moment Mr, Spooner felt that the pale 
chillness of the moon was entering in upon his 
very heart and freezing the blood in his veins, 

** Miss Palliser—” he began. 

But Adelaide was for the moment an unmiti- 
gated Diana. ‘‘ Mr. Spooner,” she said, ‘‘I can 
not for an instant suppose that you wish to say 
any thing to me.” 

** But I do,” said he, laying his hand upon his 
heart. 

‘*Then I must declare that—that—that you 
ought not to. And I hope you won't. Lady 
Chiltern is not in the house, and I think that— 
that you ought to go away. I do, indeed.” 

But Mr. Spooner, though the interview had 
been commenced with unexpected and almost 
painful suddenness, was too much a man to be 
driven off by the first angry word. He remem- 
bered that this Diana was but mortal; and he 
remembered, too, that though he had entered in 
upon her privacy, he had done so in a manner 
recognized by the world as lawful. There was 
no reason why he should allow himself to be con- 
gealed, or even banished out of the grotto of the 
nymph, without speaking a word on his own be- 
half. Were he to fly now, he must fly forever ; 
whereas, if he fought now—fought well, even 


| 


“But I do say it. I say it over and over 
again. I don’t know what any gentleman can 
gain by persecuting a lady. You oughtn’t to 
have been shown up here at all.” 

Mr. Spooner knew well that women have been 
won even at the tenth time of asking, and this 
with him was only the third, ‘‘I think if you 
knew my heart—” he commenced, 

‘*T don’t want to know your heart.” 

‘*You might listen to a man, at any rate.” 

**T don’t want to listen, It can’t do any 
good. I only want you to leave me alone, and 
go away.” 

**I don’t know what you take me for,” said 
Mr. Spooner, beginning to wax angry. 

**I haven’t taken you for any thing at all. 
This is very disagreeable and very foolish. A 
lady has a right to know her own mind, and she 
has a right not to be persecuted.” She would 
have referred to Lord Chiltern’s letter had not 
all the hopes of her heart been so terribly crushed 
since that letter had been written. In it he had 
openly declared that she was already engaged to 
be married to Mr. Maule, thinking that he would 
thus put an end to Mr. Spooner’s little adventure. 
But since the writing of Lord Chiltern’s letter 
that unfortunate reference had been made to Bou- 
logne, and every particle of her happiness had been 
destroyed. She was a miserable, blighted young 
woman, who had quarreled irretrievably with her 
lover, feeling greatly angry with herself becanse 
she had made the quarrel, and yet conscious that 
her own self-respect had demanded the quarrel. 





She was fall of regret, declaring to herself from 
morning to night that, in spite of all his manifest 
wickedness in having talked of Boulogne, she 
never could care at all for any other man. And 
now there was this aggravation to her misery— 
this horrid suitor, who disgraced her by making 
those around her suppose it to be possible that 
she should ever accept him; who had probabl 
heard of her quarrel, and had been mean mee | 
to suppose that therefore there might be a chance 
for himself! She did despise him, and wanted 
him to understand that she despised him. 

‘*I believe I am in a condition to offer my 
hand and fortune to any young lady without im- 
propriety,” said Mr. Spooner. 

**T don’t know any thing about your condi- 
tion.” 

‘* But I will tell you every thing.” 

‘**T don’t want to know any thing about it.” 

‘*T have an estate of—” 

‘**T don’t want to know about your estate, I 
won't hear about your estate. It can be nothing 
to me.” 

‘Tt is generally considered to be a matter of 
some importance.” 

“It is of no importance to me at all, Mr. 
Spooner ; and I won't hear any thing about it. 
If all the parish belonged to you, it would not 
make any difference.” 

‘¢ All the parish does belong to me, and nearly 
all the next,” replied Mr. Spooner, with great 
dignity. 

‘Then you'd better find some lady who would 
like to have two parishes. They haven't any 
weight with me at all.” At that moment she 
told herself how much she would prefer even 
Bou—logne to Mr. Spooner’s two parishes. 

‘* What is it that you find so wrong about me ?” 
asked the unhappy suitor. 

Adelaide looked at him, and longed to tell him 
that his nose was red. And though she would not 
quite do that, she could not bring herself to spare 
him. What right had he to come to her—a nas- 
ty, red-nosed old man, who knew nothing about 
any thing but foxes arid ¢horses—to her, who had 
never given him the encouragement of a single 
smile? She could not allude to ‘his nose, but in 
regard to his other defects she would not spare him. 
‘* Our tastes are not the same, Mr. Spooner.” 

** You are very fond of hunting.” 

‘* And our ages are not the same.” 

‘*T always thought that there should be a dif- 
ference of age,” said Mr. Spooner, becoming very 
red . 


** And—and—and—it’s altogether quite pre- 
posterous, I don’t believe that you can really 
think it yourself.” 

** But I do.” 

‘Then you must unthink it. And, indeed, 
Mr. Spooner, since you drive me to say so, I con- 
sider it to be very unmanly of you, after what 
Lord Chiltern told you in his letter.” 

‘* But I believe that is all over.” 

Then her anger flashed up very high. ‘‘ And 
if you do believe it, what a mean man you must 
be to come to me when you must know how mis- 
erable I am, and to think that I should be driven 
to accept you after losing him! You never could 
have been any thing to me. If you wanted to 
get married at all, you should have done it before 
I was born.” This was hard upon the man, as 
at that time he could not have been much more 
than twenty. ‘* But you don’t know any thing 
of the difference in people if you think that any 
girl would look at you, after having been—loved 
by Mr. Maule. Now as you do not seem inclined 
to go away, I shall leave you.” So saying, she 
walked away with stately step out of the room, 
leaving the door open behind her to facilitate her 
escape, 

She had certainly been very rude to him, and 
had treated him very badly. Of that he was 
sure. He had conferred upon her what is com- 
monly called the highest compliment which a 
gentleman can pay to a lady, and she had in- 
sulted him—had doubly insulted him, She had 
referred to his age, greatly exaggerating his mis- 
fortune in that respect; and she had compared 
him to that poor beggar Maule in language most 
offensive. When she left him, he put his hand 
beneath his waistcoat, and turned with an air al- 
most majestic toward the window. But in an in- 
stant he remembered that there was nobody there 
to see how he bore his punishment, and he sank 
down into human nature. “ Damnation!” he said, 
as he put his hands into his trowsers pockets. 

Slowly he made his way down into the hall, 
and slowly he opened for himself the front-door, 
and escaped from the house on to the gravel drive. 
There he found his cousin Ned still seated in the 
mgr, and slowly driving round the circle in 

ont of the hall door. The Squire succeeded in 
gaining such command over his own gait and 
countenance that his cousin divined nothing of 
the truth as he clambered up into his seat. But 
he soon showed his temper. ‘‘ What the devil 
have you got the reins in this way for?” 

“ The reins are all right,” said Ned. 

‘*No, they ain't; they're all wrong.” And 
then he drove down the avenue to Spoon Hall as 
quickly as he could make the horses trot. 

‘* Did you see her ?” said Ned, as soon as they 
were beyond the gates. 

‘* See your grandmother !” ‘ 

‘*Do you mean to say that I’m not to ask ?’ 

‘“*There’s nothing I hate so much as a fellow 
that’s always asking questions,” said Tom Spoon- 
er. ‘There are some men so d—d thick-head- 
ed that they never knw when they ought to hold 
their tongue.” ' 

For a minute or two Ned bore the reproof in 
silence, and then he spoke, ‘‘ If you are unhap- 
py, Tom, I can bear a good deal ; but don’t over- 
do it, unless you want me to leave you.” 

‘* She’s the d—t vixen that ever had a tongue 
in her head,” said Tom Spooner, lifting his whip 
and striking the poor off horse in his agony. 
Then Ned forgave him. . 


{TO BE CONTINUED.) 


